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Annunciation to the Shepherds” was painted by Jacopo 
o (1510-1592). This artist, of the Venetian school, was 
da Ponte family, having taken “Bassano” from his birth- 
Bassano, Italy. His early studies were with his father. 
f his greatest pictures is the altarpiece of the Nativity at 
o. His four sons also became painters. 


bjects of Bassano’s paintings were generally peasants and 
s, cattle and landscapes. His skill in handling these sub- 
s evident in our cover picture. He gives us several types 
ple and their characteristic reaction to the Good News of 
mnunciation. 


1an in the left foreground appears utterly indifferent to 
avenly event as well as to the activities of the group. The 
the center is giving his attention to the care of the animals 
Pp, cows, goat, and dog. The woman is likewise busy and 
ime to give only a curious glance to the unusual happenings. 
an at the right edge of the picture looks a bit frightened 
yout to withdraw from the scene. Only the man at the 
aware of the glory of the occasion. He is oblivious to the 
of people, the animals and their care. His heart and soul 
en to the message of the angel. 


‘over photograph is from National Gallery of Art.) 











Relief clothing is packed in assembly-line fashion at the 
Church World Service Center at New Windsor, Maryland. 
Workers select garments from the long tables in front of 
them, fold and pack them in “jigs” which are much like 
bureau drawers. It takes four “jigfuls” to make one bale 
of clothing, weighing approximately 100 pounds. 


Church World Service, U.S.A. 


In the aftermath of World War II, the churches 
of America more than ever before are uniting their 
resources to aid peoples overseas. For Protestant- 
ism, the chief of cooperative agencies providing 
overseas relief is Church World Service, Inc., which 
represents twenty-two of the larger denominations. 
This agency, to which The Methodist Church be- 
longs, carries on a world-wide program, performing 
a multitude of vital tasks in fighting the chaos 
that has plagued much of the world since the battles 
ended on the world’s main battlefronts. 

If you should go through the largest Church 
World Service Center at New Windsor, Maryland, 
you would see activities such as are displayed on 
these pages. But you could also get an array of 
stories showing how the churches of America have 
displayed imagination and enterprise to serve the 
needs of the world. You can call the roll of needy 
nations from Austria to Yugoslavia, and you will 
find that CWS has performed an indispensable 
service in every case. Last year the churches sent 
27,885,274 pounds of clothing, food, medicines, and 
other supplies to 42 countries. It is estimated that 
they will send more than $10,000,000 worth of such 
supplies abroad this year. Verified needs for the 
year, including contributed supplies from the 





There’s no fuss or confusion when you use the 
Church World Service bag. You just tie and ship. 
Write Church World Service, New Windsor, Mary- 
land, for free closet bag. (Photo by J. H. Schaefer 
and Son.) 


churches and cash contributions, have been esti- 
mated at $33,971,310. 

But always the need has far exceeded the sup- 
plies available as Church World Service has tried 
to bring aid to the unfortunate and to help them 
rebuild family, church, and community life. This 
is one reason why your help is needed. 

Packages for Church World Service may be sent 
to one of the following Centers: 


7122 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
21—11th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
































(Left) A donor who has brought his con- 
tribution of overseas relief material di- 
rectly to the Church World Service Center, 
New Windsor, Maryland, watches as his 
gift is weighed and recorded by a worker 
at the Center, Dean Kindy of Manchester, 
Indiana. Acknowledgment is made of all 
donations, except those on which the name 
and address of the sender are illegible or 
goods that have gone to a sub-collection 
center first and come to New Windsor 
in bulk. 


(Below) Stacked in a corner of the cloth- 
ing room in the relief goods processing 
house at the Church World Service Center, 
these donations bear mute testimony to 
the necessity for packing contributions 
well, even though they are not being im- 
mediately addressed to some overseas des- 
tination. Piled in with hundreds, even 
thousands of pounds of other gifts, a 
package that is poorly wrapped soon spills 
its contents. 











New Windsor, Md. 
568 First Avenue, S., Seattle 4, Wash. 

510 S. Elm Avenue, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
601 Olympia Street, New Orleans 19, La. 
214 E. 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 









Checks and money orders should be made 
payable to the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ce. oe 
























You never know what’s coming up 
next when you open the hundreds of 
boxes, packages, and bags of cloth- 
ing, shoes, and miscellaneous articles 
that come into the Church World 
Service Center at New Windsor, 
Maryland, each day. Everything 
must be sorted according- to type 
before the job of repacking for 
ocean shipment can begin. You can 
send your felt hats (the Chinese 
can make shoes from the felt), but 
don’t send your straw hat. And 
you'll save time by tying shoes to- 
gether (no high heels, please). 








(Left) Volunteering 
for a day, adults and 
young people have a 
good time working to- 
gether to pack over- 
seas relief materials 
at the Church World 
Service Center, New 
Windsor, Maryland. 
This group is sorting 
shoes, which are 
packed in wooden 
boxes such as the boys 
in the foreground are 
nailing shut. Volun- 
teers effect a savings 
of thousands of dol- 
lars a year at the New 
Windsor Center. 


(Right) Contributed perhaps by someone hundreds 
of miles away, clothing baled for overseas relief 
is almost ready for shipment from the Church 
World Service Center, New Windsor, Maryland. 
This bale, strongly wrapped in heavy waterproof 
paper reinforced with cardboard and bound with 
strips of metal, is being stapled shut. An outer 
covering of burlap comes next. 


(Left) Last step in turning out a bale of cloth- 
ing for shipment overseas is the stenciling of 
the cover with the Church World Service em- 
blem, two hands clasped in friendship and sur- 
mounted by across. The words, “Church World 
Service, U.S.A.,” carry the name of this inter- 
denominational organization of the Protestant 
and Orthodox churches of America to the ends 
of the earth. This scene is just part of the 
daily routine at the CWS relief center at New 
Windsor, Maryland. 
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College, traditionally known as a good pla 
lose one’s religion, is in many ways an even |} 
place to lose contact with the local church. No 
ter how much effort and sincerity the local chu 
in college communities put into making the stu 
feel at home, the students regard the college 
munity as a place of only temporary residenc¢ 
consequently avoid anything in the nature of 
ting down roots. For four years, they think of 
place in the church attended as being little 
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than that of a visitor and therefore find it difficult to 
feel any real responsibility for it. Meantime, many 
influences are combining to loosen the ties that have 
held them to the Church back home. 

Even through the excellent work of its Wesley 
Foundations and of the student religious programs 
on church-related campuses, the Methodist Student 
Movement, concerned with the ministry to stu- 
dents in the campus situation, cannot positively 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 29] 
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United States: Forty-Eight Plus 


By Harrison S. Elliott, Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological Seminary 


Our purpose in these studies is to consider the 
opportunities and problems facing Methodism in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Panama. The first 
three of these have territorial status and are poten- 
tial states of the Union. The United States has 
special relationships with Panama because of the 
Panama Canal. 


There is not space in Adult Student to print all 
the material which is needed for consideration of 
these outposts of the United States. Fortunately 
the interdenominational Missionary Education 
Movement textbooks for this year deal with these 
geographical areas. Each adult class should have 
available at least one copy (preferably more) of the 
textbook for adult groups—On Our Own Doorstep 
by Frank S. Mead (paper bound, 90 cents; cloth, 
$1.50). The illustrated textbook for youth groups 
by Constance M. Hallock, entitled Forty-eight Plus, 
will also prove useful (paper bound, 75 cents). In 
the references to these books, only the names of 
the authors—Mead and Hallock—will be used. 


The leader of the adult class may find useful, in 
determining his plans for the conduct of the group 
sessions, the leader’s guide for use with On Our 
Own Doorstep. The suggestions in this guide will 
offer alternative possibilities to those outlined in 
Adult Student. The title of this aid for leaders is 
A Guide for Leaders of Adult Groups on America’s 
Geographical Frontiers; the author is Bettie S. 
Brittingham, and the price is 35 cents. 

There are useful suggestions also in the leader’s 
guide for use with Constance S. Hallock’s Forty- 
eight Plus, entitled Discussion and Program Sugges- 
tions for Youth on America’s Geographical Fron- 
tiers. The author is Ronald E. Osborn, and the price 
of the booklet is 35 cents. The above-mentioned 
books and booklets may be obtained from the Branch 
of the Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 

Each adult class should also have one or more 
copies of two illustrated pamphlets which may be 
obtained, free of charge, from Editoria) Depart- 
ment, Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. These pam- 
phlets are Methodism in Hawaii and The Methodists 
in Alaska. 

A map will help give reality to these widely 
separated geographical areas. A wall map in five 
colors, size 30x24 inches, showing the areas covered 
in the study, has been prepared by The Friendship 
Press, New York, and may be obtained for 35 cents 
from the Branch of the Publishing House which 


serves your territory. If this map is not obtained, 
possibly a wall map of North America could be 
borrowed from the local high school or the atlas in 
a standard encyclopedia could be used. 


Dec. 5: HAWAIL 


A map of the world, showing the location of the 
Hawaiian Islands in the total Pacific area, should 
be available for this session. It may be possible to 
borrow a wall map or a globe from the local high 
school; or the atlas in one of the standard encyclo- 
pedias can be used. The consideration of Hawaii 
may be opened with a brief discussion of two ques- 
tions: As you look at the map, why do you think 
Hawaii is called the Crossroads of the Pacific? Why 
are these islands of importance to the United States? 
The discussion of these questions will bring out the 
strategic location of Hawaii which has led Meth- 
odist work in the Islands to be designated as Meth- 
odist Operation Crossroads. 


It may be useful to open the direct discussion of 
Methodism in Hawaii by following the suggestion in 
Bettie S. Brittingham’s A Guide for Leaders of 
Adult Groups (p. 7) and find out what the group 
really knows about Hawaii. A question like this 
could be used: When the word Hawaii is spoken, 
what comes to your mind? Pear] Harbor will prob- 
ably be mentioned at once, but members of your 
group may speak of Hawaiian scenery, climate, 
music, and the like. Some may mention Hawaiian 
sugar and pineapples and others, the mixture of 
races. If there are former military men in the 
community, who were in Hawaii during the war, 
it would be useful to get from them a report on 
what impressed them most about Hawaii. If there 
is anyone else in the community who has visited 
the Islands, request a similar report. It will help in 
this opening discussion if assignments are made 
in advance. Persons who have read the materials in 
Adult Student and the chapters in Mead and Hal- 
lock should be asked to report what things said 
about Hawaii particularly impressed them. This 
part of the discussion may be summarized by ask- 
ing, For what is Hawaii most noted? 


An alternative possibility for getting acquainted 
with Hawaii is to get and show one of two movie 
films available, which may be ordered from your 


1This lesson appears in Adult Student under the title, “Hawaii and 
Other Pacific Islands,” inasmuch as it deals briefly with other islands 
in addition to Hawaii. 








nearest Methodist Publishing House. They 

MM-988, “Hawaii, Our New Horizon” (silent, 
minutes), the story of a Methodist worker f 
the United States in the Territory of Hawaii, 

showing the different racial groups, customs, 

industries, price $2.00; and MM-985, “People 
Hawaii” (sound, 11 minutes), a background of 
life of the Hawaiian Islands, of the business en 
prises and of the vast agricultural interests, p 
$1.50. A Society for Visual Education film st 
number 20, on Hawaii is also available with teach: 
manual for $2.00. For information as to the edi 
tional center nearest your church, where 1 
film may be obtained, write to Society for Vis 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 

nois. If a film is used, it should be introduced 
asking those seeing it to be alert for what impres 
them the most about Hawaii. After the film has b 
shown, have discussion of the following questio 
What impressed you the most about Hawaii? Ju 
ing by this picture, for what would you say Hav 
is noted? 

The general view of Hawaii will furnish the : 
ting for discussing the conditions of concern 
Christians. Four aspects of the situation in Haw 
are suggested for consideration. All of these n 
be discussed briefly or the class may select one 
two and thus have longer time for these one or t 
issues. 


I. The racial situation is perhaps the most 
teresting and challenging. The following questi: 
can be used in consideration of this. References : 
made to Adult Student and supplementary texts 
factual material. 

1. What is the present racial distribution of t 
population? Who were the original inhabitants 
the Islands? How many pure-blooded Hawaii: 
are left? How well do these diverse races and 1 
tionalities get along with each other? What rac 
discrimination is there? How widespread is int 
marriage across racial lines? Does Hawaii dese? 
the designation as “the melting pot of the races 
Why, or why not? 

For material on these questions, see Adult S 
dent, Methodism in Hawaii, Mead, and Hallo 
Note the racial mixtures among the ninety-two gi 
in the Methodist Susannah Wesley Home for Gi 
as reported in Mead. 

2. How did this wide variety of races happ 
to come to Hawaii? (See Adult Student and Mea 


3. What preblems and opportunities did this 
flux of Oriental peoples bring to Christian mission 

Before the influx of Oriental peoples, it coi 
be said with some justification that the Islands h 
been Christianized. Have some member of the gro 
read and report the dramatic story from the comi 
of the fabulous Captain Cook in 1778 to the aboliti 
of kapu in 1819 and the practical Christianizati 
of the Polynesian native peoples. (This story w 
be found in Mead.) With the influx of Orient 
peoples, Hawaii became again a foreign missi 
field. Until the second World War, the Buddhis 
and the Shintoists were the strongest groups. Bu 
dhism claimed 40,000 adherents in 1940. You 
Men’s and Young Women’s Buddhist Associatio 
were active during the war. But the war and t 
spread of education have to some extent loosened t! 
hold of the Oriental religions and, according 


Mead, the issue is now more that found on the 
mainland as between secularism and Christianity. 
4. What have Methodists done to help in the 
Christianization of these Oriental inhabitants of 
Hawaii? Methodist work started along racial lines, 
first for Japanese and then for Filipinos and Kore- 
ans. (See Adult Student and Methodism in Hawaii.) 
5. What should be the future strategy of Meth- 
odists in Hawaii? The Methodist churches are be- 
coming increasingly interracial. There is only one 
strictly Caucasian Methodist Church—First Church, 
Honolulu. Harris Memorial, a downtown church in 
Honolulu, has a majority of Japanese in its member- 
ship with Caucasians, Negroes, and other nationali- 
ties in the membership. The First Korean Church 
in Hilo is now composed of one-third Koreans, one- 
third Haoles or Caucasians, and the remainder is 
a cross section of the races represented in the 
Islands. There are even worshipers of European 
background in this church of many nations. (See 
Adult Student, Methodism in Hawaii, and Mead.) 


6. What is your estimate of the development of 
interracial churches in the Hawaiian Islands? Is 
this desirable? Why, or why not? 


II. The Labor Situation. 


1. Miss Towe describes the sugar and pineapple 
plantation life—a system of company control in 
some respects like that in the coal mines in this 
country in the early days—and the revolt of the 
laborers during and since the war with the organ- 
ization of unions to obtain higher wages and better 
working conditions. (See Adult Student, Methodism 
in Hawaii, and Mead. If Alexander MacDonald’s 
Revolt in Paradise is in your public library, have a 
member of the group read and report on chap. 7, 
Labor Versus Paternalism. ) 

What is Methodism’s stake in this labor issue? 
Should Methodists aid the Oriental plantation work- 
ers in their efforts to free themselves from the con- 
trol of the sugar and pineapple barons? Why, or 
why not? 

2. The labor situation highlights one of the most 
fabulous stories of the monopolistic control of the 
entire economy of a people, outdoing anything which 
has happened on the mainland of the United States. 
The nucleus of the “Big Five,” as the firms are 
called, were the children of missionaries who took 
advantage of the economic opportunity on the 
Islands. Have someone read and report on the 
growth and control of the “Big Five.” (See Mead 
and MacDonald, Revolt in Paradise, chap. 3.) With 
the coming of the war and the control of the mili- 
tary, the grip of the “Big Five” was temporarily 
broken. With the relaxing of military control, the 
“Big Five” have not as yet been able to re-establish 
their strangle hold on the economy of Hawaii. Is 
it desirable that the re-establishment of this mo- 
nopoly should be prevented? Why, or why not? 


Ill. The Educational Situation. 


1. Hawaii has today “one of the finest school sys- 
tems under the American flag.” It is the only part 
of the Union where “rural and ‘city teachers are 
hired and paid on the same schedule and that de- 
mands that all teachers have the same advanced 
training in pedagogy. . . . Today, every child from 
six to fourteen goes to school five days a week.” 
(Mead. ) 
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2. Because of the excellent school system, Meth- 
odists have not established any educational institu- 
tions on the Islands. The Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service operates the Susannah Wesley 
Home, welfare institution caring for approximately 
100 girls of various races and ages. The Kailani 
Methodist Camp is a center for ministerial confer- 
ences, youth assemblies, and other meetings (see 
Adult Student). But Methodists have established 
no secondary or collegiate institutions. There are 
private schools. At least one secondary school is 
under church auspices, “out of which have come 
many of the leading citizens of modern Hawaii.” 
Is it sound strategy on the part of Methodists not 
to found any educational institutions under Meth- 
odist auspices? What is the basis for your judg- 
ment? 


IV. The Statehood Issue. 


1. The Hawaiian Islands have a territorial form 
of government with a nonvoting representative in 
the United States Congress. Many of the Islanders 
would like Hawaii to be the forty-ninth state of the 
Union. The greatest hindrance to being granted 
statehood has been the mixture of races and par- 
ticularly the “bugaboo of a Japanese majority in 
Hawaii.” There has been fear that Japanese might 
be elected to Congress. 


2. Over against this fear of a Japanese majority 
are placed the facts that the Japanese are not a 


Dec. 12: PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico should be located on the map at the 
beginning of the session. The first step in the con- 
sideration of Methodism in Puerto Rico should be 
to get the situation in this island territory of the 
United States vividly before the group. The serious- 
ness of the situation is dramatized for New Yorkers 
by the constant influx of immigrants from the 
island. It is estimated that two thousand leave 
Puerto Rico for the mainland every month and most 
of these settle in New York City, crowding into the 
congested Puerto Rican section on the east side of 
Manhattan and next to Negro Harlem. There must 
be something basically wrong in Puerto Rico, if 
so many are willing to exchange the beauties of 
this semitropical island for tenement life in a 
congested section of a great city. 

The conditions in Puerto Rico after fifty years of 
connection with the United States are highlighted 
by titles and subtitles of books about the island. 
Some one of these might be used to announce the 
session on Puerto Rico. Here are some of them: 
The Stricken Land, Dynamite on Our Doorstep, 
Storm Warning in Puerto Rico, America’s Toughest 
Domestic Problem, The Problem Child of the Carib- 
bean. The review of the situation may lead to the 
conclusion that Puerto Rico is not so much the 
problem child of the Caribbean as the stepchild of 
the United States. 

After reading the above titles and subtitles of 
books, which indicate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Puerto Rico, the leader may ask for dis- 
cussion of this question: I. What in the situation in 
Puerto Rico as you have become acquainted with it 
in your reading leads to characterizations of the 
Island like these? Here there can be general par- 


majority in the Islands and that in any case they do 
not vote as a bloc. But even more important is the 
fine record of the Japanese which would make them 
worthy of having a Japanese representative. For 
example, during the war, thanks to the work of 
Robert L. Shivers of the F.B.I. and others who 
cooperated with him, and thanks to the positive 
attitude and action of the Japanese, relocation was 
not attempted in Hawaii. The record during the 
war of the Americans of Japanese ancestry, the 
A.J.A.’s as they called themselves, was a thrilling 
one. (For the record of the Hawaiian Japanese 
during the war, see Mead. A fuller account is given 
by Blake Clark in his book, Hawazi, the 49th State, 
chapter IX. Andrew W. Lind of the University of 
Hawaii conducted an extended and careful study of 
the Japanese in Hawaii, the results of which are 
published in his book, Hawaii’s Japanese, An Ex- 
periment in Democracy.) Blake Clark closes his 
chapter, referred to above, with this statement: “No 
state or region nor any other generation has ever 
produced a group of more liberty-loving, patriotic 
Americans than Hawaii has developed from the 
children of Japanese immigrants.” 

3. Groups which wish to discuss the Hawaiian 
statehood issue fully will find the pros and cons 
stated in Bettie S. Brittingham’s A Guide for Lead- 
ers of Adult Groups. Should Methodists lend their 
influence to the attainment of statehood by Hawaii? 
Why, or why not? 


ticipation, each person reporting what he thinks 
from his reading justifies these characterizations of 
the situation, or special assignments can be made in 
advance to individual members of the class for 
report on this question. 

Be sure that the group becomes acquainted with 
the main facts about the size of the island, the den- 
sity of population, the poverty of the people, and the 
widespread undernourishment and disease. As a 
result of these conditions, the life expectancy of peo- 
ple in Puerto Rico is forty-three years, as compared 
with fifty-eight years in continental United States. 
Luis Munoz-Marin, a leading political figure, has 
commented bitterly that the average native in 
Puerto Rico does not starve in the streets, but that 
he languishes from malnutrition for forty-three 
years and then dies. 

The next question for discussion should be: II. 
Why do these conditions exist after fifty years of 
American responsibility for the island? By general 
participation on the basis of reading by members of 
the class or by special assignments to particular 
class members, the following causes of these condi- 
tions may be reviewed: 


1. Sugar and absentee ownership. 


2. Insufficient land for foodstuffs. “You must 
have 25 acres of cultivated land per person to main- 
tain an American standard of living; the Puerto 
Ricans have at best one-half acre per person, or 
one-sixth of an acre if you count only the land seeded 
down with food crops for home consumption.” 
(Mead, p. 127.) 

2This lesson appears in Adult Student under the heading, “Puerto 


Rico and the Virgin Islands.” Leader’s plans for the brief section 
on the Virgin Islands have been omitted from ApULT TEACHER. 











3. Overpopulation. Dire poverty seems inev 
ble for three fourths of the people. 

4. Political mismanagement. The American 
in Puerto Rico has been compared to that of 
carpetbaggers of the days after the Civil War. 
slogan of the Populares party is Pan, Tierr 
Liberlad (Bread, Land, and Liberty). Faced \ 
lethargy and opposition in Washington and polit 
chicanery in Puerto Rico, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
ernor from 1941-1946, felt that he accomplished \ 
little in ameliorating the situation. (See his acc« 
of his governorship—The Stricken Land.) 


III. What encouraging factors are there in 
situation? The picture of American responsibi 
is not without its bright spots. Some progress 
also been made in enforcing the statute of 1900 
forbade any one corporation to control more t 
five hundred acres of Puerto Rican land, and a 
result the land available for crops has been 
creased. The Tugwell-Munoz program of land 
form offers some amelioration of conditions. 


IV. What should Methodists in the United St 
and in Puerto Rico do to help in the solution of 
problems of the island? The following possibilit 
should be examined and appraised. 


1. The Gospel of the Land. J. Merle Davis in 
study of The Church in Puerto Rico’s Dilem 
placed this first in his recommendations: ‘The 1 
tor should be an apostle of the slogan: ‘Better | 
of the Land.’ He should preach it, teach it, : 
demonstrate it.” Davis says that by teaching 
intelligent use of the land the churches will also 
finding the solution of their own difficulties. 
recommends that the ministers should study 
rudiments of agriculture and learn the technig 
of raising garden crops; and that each chu 
should try to buy a small plot of ground for dem 
stration and practice purposes. 

What do you think of this suggestion? The m 
isters at present have training only in the regu 
theological subjects. Should theological-agricultu 
training be provided? Why, or why not? Mead s: 
that cows are so scarce in Puerto Rico that half 
the population doesn’t know what milk tastes li 
Should Methodists in America seek to help sup) 
the desperate need for cows? Why, or why not? 

2. The spread of education. Notable progr: 
has been made in education under governm« 
auspices. But still only 50 per cent of the childr 
of school age are in school. What is Methodism « 
ing to help in the solution of this educational pr« 


lem? (See Adult Student.) Note especially the strir 


of kindergartens and grade schools in connecti 
with ten Methodist churches. In view of the edu: 
tional situation in Puerto Rico, should every chur 
have a school and a garden? Why, or why not? 


3. Attack on the health problem. The Methodi: 
have no hospital in Puerto Rico. In view of the pre« 
alence of disease, should they have a hospital 
hospitals? Why, or why not? What could be do 
through health education to eliminate the use 
unsafe water and unsanitary conditions and 
secure positive measures for health? Are these px 
sible under Puerto Rican conditions? Should Met 
odists include health education in their progran 
Why, or why not? 

4. Provision for religious education. Note th 


released-time religious education is not provid: 





in Puerto Rico and note why. Methodists, along with 
other Protestant denominations, have given special 
attention to Sunday schools. Mead says that Sun- 
day school attendance in Puerto Rico is twice as 
large as it is in continental United States, and that 
possibly it is the highest attendance, in proportion 
to population, in the world. In view of the religious 
illiteracy and superstitious beliefs in this pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic country, what priority, 
if any, in the program of Methodists should be 
given to Sunday schools? Why? 


5. Development of community centers. Much has 
been accomplished by the Presbyterians and the 
Congregational-Christian Churches and particularly 
by the Mennonites, Church of the Brethren, and 
Friends in community projects which have trans- 
formed all aspects of the life of the people. (For 
descriptions of these, see Mead and Hallock.) The 
Methodists have such a center on the little island of 
Vieques where “young John Kenneth Vincent, 
preacher, is developing an educational and com- 
munity center that is at once an agricultural experi- 
ment station, a center for community life, and a 
training school for rural pastors.” (Mead, p. 141.) 
Should Methodism in Puerto Rico give more atten- 
tion to the development of such community centers? 


6. Multiplication and strengthening of Methodist 
churches. See Adult Student for the number of 
Methodist pastoral charges and preaching places 
and the shortage of adequately trained ministers. 
The development of self-supporting churches is a 
serious problem because of the poverty of the people. 
What obligation do American Methodists have for 
Methodist churches in Puerto Rico? 


7. Increase in church cooperation. Mead says 
that Puerto Rico is years ahead of most home mis- 
sion areas in church cooperation. See Aduit Stu- 
dent for the cooperative projects in which Meth- 
odists participate. How does interdenominational 
cooperation compare in importance with denomina- 
tional work in a country like Puerto Rico? 

8. Participation in Puerto Rican political affairs. 
Apparently part of Puerto Rican problems are po- 
litical in their origin. What responsibility do Meth- 
odists have to be active in the political affairs of 
the island? Why? 

9. Determining priorities. This is an eight-point 
program and it is not likely that all of it can be 
carried out at once. What three of the items in this 
program should be placed at the top of the list and 
given priority? What three of the items should be 
placed at the bottom of the list? Why? 





Christmas Worship in the Home 

Some classes of adults send suggestions for 
the observance of Christmas to every family 
in the local church. If your class wishes to 
adopt this practice, you may obtain sugges- 
tions from the December issue of The Chris- 
tian Home and from a leaflet, Christmas Wor- 
ship in the Home, provided by the General 
Board of Education. The leaflet contains wor- 
ship suggestions and may be obtained from 
the Service Department, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The price is 30 cents for 
twelve, $2.00 for a hundred. 











Learning for Life Discussions 
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Dec. 19: ALASKA: METHODISM ON THE LAST FRONTIER 


The Methodist Church has been a frontier church. 
The names of John Wesley and George Whitefield, 
Philip Embury and Robert -Strawbridge, Francis 
Asbury and Thomas Coke are associated with 
pioneer days in America. As the people moved 
westward, the Methodist Church was found on every 
frontier. Methodism seemed particularly suited to 
pioneer conditions. Now that the last free land 
has been occupied and the last frontier in continental 
United States has been occupied, Methodists have 
tended to assume that their pioneering days were 
over. But in such an assumption, they have for- 
gotten Alaska. Since 1886 The Methodist Church 
has been at work under pioneer conditions in this 
far northern frontier, the last frontier open to 
Methodism on the North American continent. But 
what a frontier it is! 

Perhaps as good a method as any of having the 
class gain a vivid impression of Alaska would be to 
arrange for two or three brief descriptions of Alaska 
to be read aloud by persons who read well. This will 
give some appreciation of the size, the range of 
climate, the wonderful natural scenery, and the 
resources of the territory in minerals, fishing, furs, 
and agriculture. If this plan is adopted, arrange to 
have one or more of the following read: The Meth- 
odists in Alaska, pages 3-4; Adult Student; Mead, 
pages 67-69; and Hallock, pages 7-8. An alternative 
possibility for gaining a general impression of 
Alaska is to use a film strip. The Society for Visual 
Education’s film strip number 19 is on Alaska and 
may be obtained with teacher’s manual for $2.00. 

Having gained a general impression of what 
Alaska is like, it would be desirable next to make a 
tour of Methodist churches. First, the places where 
they are located might be marked on the Friend- 
ship Press wall map which presumably has been pur- 
chased for the use of the class. (See also inside third 
cover, ADULT TEACHER.) The churches are found 
in the towns in the great half circle commencing 
with Ketchikan at the southeast tip on through 
Anchorage and Seldovia at the center and on to 
Unalaska in the Aleutians. Two places where there 
are Methodist churches are not marked on the wall 
map—Moose Pass, just north of Anchorage, and 
Hope, just south of the same town. These names 
should be printed on the map. Commencing at the 
southeast, the towns in which there are Methodist 
churches are the following: Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Anchorage, Seward, Hope, Moose Pass, Seldovia, 
Unga, and Unalaska. The Methodists are also af- 
filiated with the noted William Duncan Memorial 
Mission in Metlakatla in the southeast, and co- 
operate in a Federated Church in Nome, just beneath 
the Arctic Circle. (If the Friendship Press wall map 
is not available, the map in the pamphlet, The Meth- 
odists in Alaska, can be used.) 

Having located the churches, the class should now 
hear reports of imaginary visits to some of these 
churches. Two methods of getting ready for these 
reports are possible. Each church can have been 
assigned to some member of the class for him to 
read up about it in advance of the session, or the 
assignments can be made after the class assembles 
and time can be taken for quiet reading by the 


different class members about the churches assigned 
to them. 


The reports of the imaginary visits might com- 
mence with the thrilling story of -Antonio Polet, 
Methodist lay leader, and the Federated Church in 
Nome. (See Adult Student; The Methodists in 
Alaska, pp. 10-11 with a picture of the church on 
p. 9.) Beginning now with Ketchikan, reports may 
be made on the churches in geographical order. 
Material for these reports is available as indicated: 
Ketchikan—Adult Student, The Methodists in 
Alaska, page 14 with picture of the church on page 
17; Juneau, the capital—Adult Student, The Meth- 
odists in Alaska, page 14 with picture of the church 
on page 8; Anchorage—Adult Student, The Meth- 
odists in Alaska, page 11; Seward—Adult Student, 
The Methodists in Alaska, page 11; and Seldovia— 
The Methodists in Alaska, pages 6-7. Reserved to 
the last is the report of the thrilling story of the 
William Duncan Memorial Church for Indians at 
Metlakatla, at the southeast of the half circle. See 
Adult Student, and The Methodists in Alaska, pages 
14-15 with picture of the church on page 16. 


The tour of Methodist work in Alaska would not 
be complete without reports about the three Meth- 
odist hospitals and the Jesse Lee Home. The 
Maynard Columbus Hospital, at Nome beneath the 
Arctic Circle, serves white settlers as Well as na- 
tives. (See The Methodists in Alaska, p. 19, and 
Mead, pp. 78-79.) One of the two Seward hospitals 
is a tuberculosis hospital, particularly important 
because Alaska has proportionately eight times as 
many victims of tuberculosis as the States. Miss 
Towe comments that perhaps the best known insti- 
tution among Methodists is the Jesse Lee Home 
which has transformed the lives of many Eskimo, 
Aleut, and Indian children of the Territory. Note 
especially the story of Nutchuk, who is Simeon 
Oliver of the American concert stage, and Benny 
Benson, the boy who at fifteen designed the flag of 
Alaska. 


The last part of the class session might be given 
to discussion of three major problems in Alaska 
among the many which Methodist churches are 
facing. Methodist ministers report that liquor is 
their number one problem in Alaska. The record 
shows that Alaska consumes $15 worth of liquor 
per week per person. Note how the churches are 
fighting liquor by competing with the bars for the 
attendance of people. 


A second major problem is population. In contrast 
with Puerto Rico, Alaska’s problem is underpopula- 
tion and not overpopulation. There are too many 
transients. Fifteen to twenty thousand workers go 
to Alaska for the high-paid seasonal six months 
work in the fishing and mining industries. The fact 
that Alaska is like one big saloon has made families 
hesitate to settle there and bring up children. 


A third major problem is political. Like Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, Alaska has a territorial form of 
government with a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mead says that what 
Alaska needs politically is a chance to run her own 
show, her own life. Possibly the problem will not 
be solved unless Alaska is made a state of the 
Union. 
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Dec. 26: PANAMA CANAL ZO) 


Panama means to most Americans the Canal 
and the Panama Canal. They do not think o 
tiny republic, whose formation made the diggi! 
the Canal possible and whose destiny is boun 
with the United’ States because of the Canal. 


I. The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 
digging of the Canal represented a triumph 
of engineering and of medicine. Colonel Ge 
W. Goethals and the Army engineers were re: 
sible for the mastery of the difficult technical } 
lems in the construction and operation of the C 
and Walter Reed and William C. Gorgas wer¢ 
key persons in the battle with yellow fever, v 
had to be won before the Canal could be built. § 
groups may wish to take time to review and rec 
this thrilling story. Material can be found 
standard encyclopedia. 

A Social Studies film strip on the Panama ( 
Zone together with teacher’s manual is avai 
for $2.00. It is Number 22 of the Society for V 
Education Picturols. Information as to the ec 
tional center nearest to your church, where 
film strip may be bought, can be obtained by wr 
to the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


II. Major Problems in the Canal Zone of Co 
to Christians. Adult classes which are conce 
with social-issues will want to discuss two n 
problems involved in the acquisition and ma 
nance of the Canal Zone. Issues of concern to C 
tians are found in both problems. 

1. The entry of the United States into the (¢ 
Zone. How did the United States get the ( 
Zone? How does it maintain the right to this 
ritory? Have the class, or at least some membe 
the class, read the story of America’s acquisition 
maintenance of the Canal Zone. (See Mead, 
90-93, and Hallock, pp. 31-34.) Considered fron 
viewpoint of the defense strategy of the U1 
States, was the method of obtaining the ( 
Zone justifiable? Why, or why not? Consid 
from the Christian viewpoint, was it justifia 
Why, or why not? Would a method more consi: 
with Christian standards have been possible? \ 
or why not? Is America’s dominance over Par 
for the protection of the Canal justifiable? Wh 
why not? 

2. The Racial Situation in the Canal Zone 
contrast with the racial situation in Hawaii, } 
says that there is probably more race prejudic 
the Canal Zone than anywhere else under the 
There is a segregated way of life for Negroes 
whites. In the report of the President’s Comm 
on Civil Rights, entitled To Secure These Rig 
there is the following quotation from a recent 
port of the Governor of the Zone: 

“The force employed by the Panama Canal 
the Panama Railroad Company is composed of 
classes which for local convenience have been de 
nated ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ employees. The terms 
originated during the construction period of 
Canal from the practice of paying in silver 
common laborers and other unskilled or semisk 
workers employed in the Tropics while skilled er: 
men and those occupying executive, professi: 


“This report may be obtained from the United States Gove: 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost of $1.00. 
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and similar positions were paid in gold coin, the 
latter group being recruited largely from the 
United States. Although all employees are now paid 
in United States currency, the original terms used 
to designate the two classes of employees have been 


retained for convenience. The terms ‘gold’ and 
‘silver’ are applied also to quarters, commissaries, 
clubhouses, and other public facilities.” 

In the report of the President’s Committee, it is 
stated that “this system of ‘convenience’ has oper- 
ated to the serious detriment of the Negro workers. 
There are separate and lower standards for them 
in occupation and wages, education, housing and 
recreation.” It is further stated that “the zone 
government is engaged in a concerted effort to im- 
prove facilities and services for the Negro workers.” 
Is this effort more nearly to equalize facilities and 
services desirable? Why, or why not? “Zone public 
institutions, all under government control, still 
segregate the gold and silver workers. This in- 
cludes housing, government commissaries, and rec- 
reational establishments.” In view of the fact that 
the federal government of the United States has 
complete jurisdiction over the government of the 
Panama Canal Zone, the President’s Committee 
recommended “the enactment by Congress of legis- 
lation ending the system of segregation in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone.” Is this desirable? Is it practica- 
ble? Why, or why not? What should be the attitude 
of Christians on the racial situation in the Panama 
Canal Zone? Why? 


III. Protestantism and Methodism in Panama. 
The leader of the adult class should plan the session 
so there is time left to review Protestant and Meth- 
odist work in Panama. Some classes may wish to 
give the entire session to this. The following should 
be considered, either by general discussion of the 
reading or by special assignments: 

1. The Union Church of the Canal Zone. The 
formation of this Church shows how various 
churches and denominations, including the Meth- 
odists, got together to meet the situation facing 
Protestantism in 1914, when construction on the 
Canal ended. Mead says that the first minister of 
Union Church served a parish that stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and that today, there 
are representatives of no fewer than twenty-three 
Protestant churches worshiping together in Union 
Church. 

2. Sea Wall School. By common agreement of 
the Protestant denominations in Panama, the Meth- 
odists are responsible for this school, which is the 
only evangelical school in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Mead says that “to this school come Panamanians, 
Chinese, Jamaicans, Indians, and Europeans.” Miss 
Towe (Adult Student) reports that the student body 
represents a cross section of Panama’s society from 
the lowest to the highest. This school is not only 
a positive Christian influence upon the lives of the 
students, but is contributing to cultural relations 
and good will between the United States and Pan- 
ama. (For the thrilling story of this school, see 
Adult Student and Mead.) 

3. Methodist Churches in Panama. Be sure that 
there is at least a brief report on the Methodist 
churches in Panama from the Sea Wall Church, 
the largest in Panama, to the scores of missions in 
the rural areas, reached by difficult transportation 
through the jungles. (See Adult Student.) 


Learning for Life Discussions 
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What 
You do? 


Forum Suggestions 


I 


THE repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and of 
practically all the legislation that had been enacted 
to establish controls over the liquor traffic left 
everyone bewildered and confused. Even persons 
who were not in sympathy with the policy of pro- 
hibition found themselves somewhat aghast at the 
idea of throwing down all the barriers. The pro- 
ponents of unlimited use of beverage alcohol have 
done their utmost to get the idea so thoroughly 
rooted in popular thinking and practice that it is not 
only proper, it is the expected thing, to indulge in 
social drinking. 

Individuals who were opposed to the traffic in 
and use of alcoholic drinks have felt dazed and un- 
certain just what they ought to do. In this forum, 
we do not raise any question of legislative controls. 
The problem is strictly one of personal behavior. 
The position of The Methodist Church has been 
unequivocal and clear. The Church has taught that 
the use of alcohol as a beverage is harmful to the 
individual who indulges; and it involves serious 
perils for the community. 

There are several questions that the leader of 
the forum should endeavor to make certain are not 
overlooked in the discussion. You do not get very 
far in any discussion of the problem of alcohol, 
particularly if someone ventures to renew the sug- 
gestion that legal prohibition is the only adequate 
solution, before someone begins to talk about “per- 
sonal liberty.” It is a good question to raise. What 
about the personal liberty of the man or woman 
who, as a matter of conviction, sincerely wishes to 
abstain from drinking? Why must the conscientious 
abstainer be constantly subjected to attacks upon 
his “‘personal liberty” by persons who are deter- 
mined to force their drinking habits upon others? 

Altogether apart from the question of the per- 
sonal harm which Jack and Mary might do them- 
selves, if they yielded to the invitation to take their 
cocktails with the crowd, there is the question of the 
influence of their example. The records are plain 
that a considerable proportion of persons who begin 
as only casual drinkers become alcoholics. As Chris- 
tians we are particularly aware of our social respon- 
sibilities. “None of us lives to himself, and none 
of us dies to himself” (Romans 14:7). The Apostle 
set forth the Christian principle in unmistakable 
clarity. One would think that there could not be 
any question raised about eating meat—even though 
it had been purchased at a heathen temple. But the 
Apostle did not flinch the issue: “If food is a cause 
of my brother’s falling, I will never eat meat, lest 


I cause my brother to fall” (I Corinthians 8:18). 
We can scarcely set the personal pleasure, or what- 
ever advancement of our private interests may come 
to us from our sharing in a “cocktail hour,” over 
against Jack’s example to his class, or their respon- 
sibilities at their home. 

Every one of us owes it to himself, as well as to 
his neighbor, to find out the truth about alcohol and 
what it does to paralyze the higher centers of'con- 
trol in the nervous system; and about the liquor 
business and its unscrupulous alliance with crime, 
corruption, poverty, and disease. How can any Chris- 
tian accept that kind of partnership? 


II 


This forum raises a question that everyone has 
to face in any number of forms. “When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do” is a familiar adage. It repre- 
sents the line of least resistance. People always like 
to have everyone in the community conform to what 
is generally approved. This holds whether we think 
about styles of clothing, social etiquette, or opinions 
about current issues. 

The situation described in Adult Student singles 
out one particular aspect of this problem. The 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor Law, the re- 
peated appearances in federal court of John L. 
Lewis, and the dramatic encounter between the 
President of the United States and the officials of 
the railroad brotherhoods—all have served to set 
the problem of labor-management relations sharply 
in the focus of public attention. Newspaper head- 
lines have given many persons the impression that 
labor organizations are infested with communists. 

A forum discussion of this question presents an 
opportunity to guide young adults in some clear 
and dispassionate thinking about this question. 
Every such group faces essentially this same ques- 
tion in one form or another. How should enthusi- 
astic young people go about dealing with points 
of view held by other people who differ sharply with 
them? The leader will need to exercise both tact 
and patience as well as firmness to prevent the dis- 
cussion going off at a tangent. Keep it to the main 
points at issue: 

Under what circumstances are Christians justi- 
fied in challenging opinions and practices that are 
generally approved in their community? 

Where ought we to draw the line between accom- 
modating our opinions, or at least our public advo- 
cacy of points of view unpopular to established pub- 
lic sentiment and disloyalty to convictions we hold 
precious? 

What can two individuals, like Don and Edith, 
do toward helping their friends to a better under- 
standing of such problems as are represented by the 
conflict between labor and management? 

It would be well, in preparation for this forum, 
to ask your minister, or someone who is familiar 


‘with the Methodist Discipline to report, briefly, the 


position which The Methodist Church has taken 
on such questions as this. The adult study unit, 
“Taking Stock of Social Progress,” contains some 
material that would be helpful. Get a copy from The 
Methodist Publishing House and ask someone to 
review the pertinent sections. Write Miss Doris 
Dennison, Department of Adult Work, General 
Board of Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., for suggestions. —CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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So 


By W« 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season c 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate 
The bird of dawning singeth all night 


So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.’ 


—_ summer, autumn, winter... b 
growth, decay, death. . . . Our lives aré 
within an unrelenting cycle. We work 
play, grieve and sing, always with the rea 
tion that there is “so little time’—per 
forty, fifty, or sixty years, perhaps more—t 
out our little drama on this earth. The n 
papers remind us that the shopping days ir 
existence are limited. If the Church fai 
its duty to discuss with us in a mature way 
fact of the death that awaits us, we cai 
sure that the insurance man will periodi 
remind us that we do not live on this e 
forever. And then there are always the de 
of persons close to us that drive us bac 
we will have it so, to the important quest 


“What is the meaning of our brief life anyhov 


The popular magazines that describe 
means we choose in our pursuit of happiness 
not grown-up enough or serious enough to 
cuss with us the implications of the fact tha 
shall find no final satisfaction on this e: 
But science, common sense, and religion 


tell us that the most successful life is plas 


by frustration. The most envied man alive 
go to his grave in disappointment, even th 
his gain in worldly honors and goods was 
mense. The most notorious sinner and 


greatest saint will come to the death hou: 


menting their failures and wishing for 1 
time. Life here is broken, incomplete, di 
pointing. A man is seeing with mature 


when he comes to terms with this fact. H 


serious when he accepts the idea that his 
can be complete only in relation to Somethi 
or more precisely to Someone—greater * 
himself. 


In the search for Another—for the supr 


1Hamlet. 
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Gracious the Time 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


loyalty his nature demands—a man may relate 
himself in devotion to various human beings and 
institutions. From these relationships he may 
gain some magnificent but temporary satisfac- 
tions. But his moments of greatest happiness 
will be tainted by anxiety and longing. Deep 
down in his soul he knows that no human being 
or earthly institution is worthy of his final 
allegiance. He can reflect on his possibilities 
as man, on his failure to achieve the high stand- 
ard he knows, on his yearning for wholeness— 
and then he can know that nothing less than God 
is required to redeem his days from futility 
and evil. When a man can think in quietness, 
he gains a haunting sense that he is a child of 
eternity ; for why should there be a rift at the 
center of his being? Why should shame over- 
whelm him at the memory of unclean thoughts 
and deeds? Why should the violation of justice 
in social life give him so much pain? 

It is the central idea of the Christian faith 
that because man is the child of eternity, be- 
cause so much is required of him, nothing less 
than a Divine-Human Redeemer can meet man’s 
need. The Creator has set man on this earth 
with a free will, with the possibility of choosing 
between good and evil. It is a necessity: of 
man’s very nature that he exercise faith and 
daring if he is to grow in the good. But to 
grow according to the divine idea of growth, 
man must have divine aid. He needs an example 
of the good life; he needs a cause worthy of a 
child of eternity; he needs a Friendship that 
gives him the help of God without canceling his 
human decisions. 

The meaning of Christmas is that God has 
met man’s need for the Divine-Human Re- 
deemer. And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. This is the most. magnificent 


news that has ever come to earth. God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. This 
is the heart of Christianity. The Good News is 
not a vaporous talk of human good intentions, 
nor an assurance that Jesus came to show us 
some general religious values. 


The Good News 
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is that God has given to us of his best—Himself. 
In the fullness of time, He came in the guise 
of a carpenter’s son to share fully our human 
life. Is it not strange that the Eternal God 
should come to us in this way? He does not 
overwhelm us with His power. He is careful 
that not one act of His shall interfere with our 
free will. He comes to us as a Little Child 
whom we may freely choose to serve. He comes 
as One who is poor, one who needs food and 
shelter, and He never lets us forget that we 
shall always be able to trace His image in the 
upturned face of any man in need: Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me. 

The men who told the stories of the Nativity 
were disciples who were looking backward. In 
their minds were memories of the way the 
Divine-Human Redeemer walked the earth— 
how He fathomed the depths of human suffer- 
ing, how He mediated the love of God to man, 
how He gave himself as teacher, servant, friend, 
and redeemer, only to make the Cross and the 


Resurrection the ultimate points for human 
thinking and decision. 

If the Christian teaching about God’s com- 
ing to us at Bethlehem is true, then it is the 
most magnificent Event in time and in eternity. 
If it is true, all of our lives must center around 
what happened at Bethlehem. We see the mean- 
ing of our brief earthly life in the demands 
which God’s coming at Bethlehem make upon 
us, but we see life’s meaning even more in the 
divine friendship which at Bethlehem came to 
us. The Good News is that the time is gracious. 
Life is not a treadmill but a schoothouse where 
we are disciplined and made strong for eternity. 
If we wander in a strange land of self-will and 
disobedience, Christmas is our invitation to 
return from self-imposed exile to our true home 
—there to learn how the Father deals with us. 


How silently, how silently 
The wondrous Gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 


“Journey of the Magi” (detail) by Sassetta (1392-1450). (Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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The wilderness of Judea and the De: 





Sea, from the Mount of Olives. (Three Lions) 
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Dec. 5: IN THE WILDERNESS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


In the preceding lessons in this series we h 
reviewed the stories of the beginnings of Israel, 
the way from the Creation in Genesis, down thro 
the patriarchs, to Moses and the exodus from Eg) 
Now we are on our way from Egyptian slavery) 
the new home in Canaan, but before we can c 
plete that rather short journey room must be fol 
for a large number of traditions of the wildern 
period which came down to these authors in th 
later age. We are concerned today with those tra 
tions as they are found in the later chapters 
Exodus and in Numbers. 

Part of this material is the result of the f 
that the later Jews traced all their religion b: 
to Moses. Now Moses never entered Canaan, 
it was necessary to explain how Jehovah had gi' 





him, while still in the wilderness, instructions about 
all the sacrifices and cult practices of a later time. 
Other parts of these traditions perpetuate early 
folklore; explanations of the names of places, stories 
of God’s miraculous deliverances, and ather treas- 
ures from an idealized antiquity. 

One should review all this material, some of it 
hurriedly. To much of it he will give little more 
than a passing glance, but he will find himself in- 
trigued by other sections. 

The Ten Commandments, at which we looked in an 
earlier lesson, are given in Exodus 20. The chapters 
from there through chapter 31 are not all from the 
same source, but they all give early laws under 
which the Israelites lived, and detailed instructions 
for the establishment of priestly worship. Through 
these chapters we can hurry, though they contain 
much which is of value to historians. 

In chapter 32, we have the story of the Golden 
Calf. It seems a crude, primitive story, and in many 
respects it is. But there are some things which 
should be remembered. (1) The figure of a calf 
or a bull to represent deity was familiar to those 
people, and it reappeared much later in Judaism 
when Jeroboam was king. (2) These liberated 


slaves were not very well acquainted with the 

















Jehovah God to whom Moses had introduced them, 
and his unwillingness to be represented by any 
image was something queer in early religion. (3) 
Sacred objects which symbolize an unseen God are 
often helpful in worship. But they are also danger- 
ous, for like the use of crosses, crucifixes and testa- 
ments today, they easily turn into magic. Worship 
symbolized by animals usually led to immoralities. 
We have here an early stage in the separation be- 
tween Jehovah worship and all other religions. 

The closing chapters of Exodus tell of the making 
of the Ark, and paint a beautiful picture of the 
people bringing their gifts for the tabernacle which 
was to house it. This Ark was the nearest thing to 
a physical symbol of Jehovah which the laws of later 
Judaism allowed. It rested in the Holy of Holies in 
the Temple, and many myths grew up about it. See 
a later tradition as to its contents in Hebrews 9:4. 

The story of the Golden Calf is only one of many 
evidences of the recalcitrance of those liberated 
slaves. We are being told today of the lack of 
morale and ambition on the part of many of the 
peoples of Europe since the war. Slavery must 
have done something of the same sort for those 
Hebrews; for they made no efforts toward their 
own salvation. They were utterly devoid of the 
will to win. When they were thirsty, they whined to 
go back into slavery so that they could drink the 
waters of the Nile. When they were hungry, they 
whined for the fleshpots of Egypt. This attitude 
furnishes the background against which to study 
the two important characters of this whole story— 
Jehovah and Moses. 

The character of Jehovah throughout these nar- 
ratives is very human. He is jealous for his rights, 
and quick to anger. Over and over again, in moods 
of petulance, he decides to wipe out these people 
whom he has saved as a child might in irritation 
knock down a house of blocks which he has been 
building. And yet, through it all the people were 
learning that Jehovah must be obeyed. They could 
not play fast and loose with his commandments, 
and they could not organize their lives in defiance 
of his will. 

According to our standards, the character of 
Moses towers above that of Jehovah in these stories, 
as he towers so far above those around him that 
they can scarcely be put in the same picture. He 
loves the people, and while he is hurt by their 
failures, he saves them again and again from the 
hot anger of Jehovah. He takes the side of the 
people before Jehovah, and he takes the side of 
Jehovah before the people. And he is willing to 
sacrifice himself freely either for the one or for 
the other. 

Probably the two other stories which are best 
known are the stories of the spies (Numbers 13 and 
14) and of Balaam (Numbers 22 through 24). 

The story of the spies has conflicting details 
because it is compiled from different sources. In 
Numbers 13:21, the spies go all the way to Hamath, 
far to the north of Canaan, while in verse 22 they 
seem to stop in Hebron in the extreme south. Caleb 
alone advises advance into Canaan in 13:30, while 
elsewhere it is both Caleb and Joshua (14:6, 30). 
But it is a simple, natural story, whose purpose 
seems to be to explain why the Hebrews had to 
wander outside the Promised Land. 

The story of Balaam is best known for the talking 


of the ass, which is quite incidental to the story 
and is told without special interest. The point of 
the story is to show how Jehovah protected his help- 
less wanderers in their migration. It is interesting 
that Balaam, who obeyed Jehovah in the face of such 
big temptations so often repeated, later came to 
have an evil name (II Peter 2:15, Jude 11, Rev- 
elation 2:14. Cf. also Numbers 31:8, 16). 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


To lead a discussion on this lesson may be more 
difficult than on some of the previous ones, and you 
may find it wise to do more lecturing than usual. 
There is much material to be covered, a large part 
of which has interest primarily for the historian. 
However, you should read this whole story of the 
wilderness wanderings of the Hebrew ex-slaves 
under the leadership of Moses. You should study 
carefully the two main groups of stories in Exodus 
15-19; 32-34; and Numbers 10-25. Of course, you 
will want to study also the materials on this lesson 
written by Smart and Longacre. 

In these stories again we see the hand of more 
than one writer, and at times their viewpoints are 
contradictory, such as in the story of Balaam. 
By now, however, you and your class should be 
familiar enough with the facts of these different 
sources that such variation only adds interest to 
this fascinating story. Certainly of more importance 
is the concept of Jehovah which is expressed here. 
In discussing this early Hebrew eoncept of a God of 
sudden angers and jealousies, as contrasted with 
Jesus’ concept of God, you will have another oppor- 
tunity to show the increasing revelation of God 
which came to the Hebrew people. 

PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful if 
the students come to know some of the stories of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, and if they 
come to a clearer understanding and appreciation 
of the character of Moses as described in these 


writings, and the concept of God as understood by , 


these writers. 

You may wish to introduce this lesson with a 
statement like this: ‘For two months now we have 
been studying the stories of the beginnings of 
Israel, including the creation stories, the lives of 
Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, and how the descend- 
ants of Abraham came into Egypt in the time of 
famine. We have seen a deliverer in the person of 
Moses rise up generations later to bring them free- 
dom and a new concept of God. He was a magnifi- 
cent man, and our story today is concerned with 
these ex-slaves of Egypt under his leadership as they 
seek a home in Canaan, their land of Promise.” 

After this statement, you may want to continue 
lecturing or you may wish to get the class to par- 
ticipate. Most of the questions relative to the events 
in the wilderness would of necessity be factual 
questions, which are never the best type question for 
a discussion. Whether lecturing or using the ques- 
tion-and-answer method, or a combination of the 
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two, the major areas of study will likely inc! 
following materials: 


I. The Wanderings in the Wilderness. 


This section should help the class to und: 
that there is no accurate record of what too! 
between the time the Israelites left Egypt a 
tered Canaan but that tradition brought to th 
pilers of these stories who wrote them down { 
subsequent ages indicates that many year 
difficult years, intervened. Some questions 
would help bring out the story of these yea 

1. How long was it from the time Moses | 
Children of Israel out of Egypt until they e 
into Canaan, the Land of Promise? How 
would this trek ordinarily have taken? Wh 
these wanderers do during all of these years 

2. What were some major problems fou 
the people in the wilderness? What kind of c 
was this in which they wandered? What w: 
people’s attitude when they ran short of f< 
water? 

3. What was Jehovah’s attitude toward the 
ering and complaining of his people? Wha 
Moses’ attitude? What part did Moses pl: 
reconciling Jehovah and his people? Which 
you consider more admirable, Jehovah or Mos 
portrayed in these accounts? 

4. How does this concept of Jehovah differ 
Jesus’ concept of God? Which do you think is r 
Why was Jehovah pictured as a god of ange! 
revenge? Do you think God was ever like ‘| 
(As the class members discuss these questions, 
should come to an understanding that man di 
completely understand God until he was rev 
by Jesus and that the character of God has 
changed, only man’s comprehension of him 
changed.) 


II. The Story of the Golden Calf, Exodus 3: 


Either you can tell this story rather briefi 
you can ask a member of the class to tell it. 

1. Why was the Golden Calf made? What 
admirable about the making of the calf? What 
objectionable to the forming of the calf? 
this the only time in Hebrew history when 
image was made? What effect do you think 
story had on the future attitude of the Heb: 
toward images? 

2. Do we today face this same temptation in n 
subtle forms? How? 


Dec. 12: THE BOOK OF JOSH! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


For some time we have been studying in 
Pentateuch, and we have seen that while it inc 
porates much older material, these five books w: 
gotten together in their present form by prie 
quite late in the Old Testament period. Because 1 
later Jews thought of all their religion as comi 
from Moses, and because the death of Moses occ 
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III. The Story of the Spies, Numbers 13 and 14. 


Here again is a story which you may want to 
relate or may get a member or members of the class 
to tell. If you want to bring out the important 
facts of this story with questions, some of those 
which follow could be used. 

1. Why were spies sent into Canaan? Was this 
a wise procedure? How many were sent? What did 
they report upon their return? Which were cor- 
rect, the ten or the two? Why do you think so? 
How did the people react to the reports? 

2. What was Jehovah’s reaction to the decision 
of the people? What was the result? 

3. Do you think that we today can find value in 
this story? How? Does our timidity or fear keep 
us from entering into some promised land? In our 
personal religious life? In our society? Do you 
think that there are always “giants” of opposition 
which must be overcome before we can possess any 
worth-while thing? 


IV. The Story of Balaam, Numbers 22ff. 


You may or may not have time to deal with this, 
the story of Balaam. It is doubtful if you will 
want to spend much time on this unless the incident 
of the talking ass is a problem to some class mem- 
ber. If it should be, it might be well to point out 
the fact that such a primitive idea was not unusual 
among the Hebrews, for as Longacre suggests, 
there are other stories of talking animals (Genesis 
3:1, 4; Numbers 22:28, 30) and even of talking 
trees (Judges 9:8-15). Later concepts of God can 
hardly find a place for such ideas. 


V. The Making of the Ark. 


The Ark played such an important part in later 
Hebrew history that if possible you should give a 
little time to the discussion of it. The bringing of 
the gifts by the people is a story you should share 
with the class at least briefly. 


VI. The Passing of Moses. 


There is not enough information concerning the 
death of Moses nor will there be enough time for 
much to be said of it. Yet if you will be familiar 
with the story as told in Deuteronomy 31:1-2; 32: 
48-52; 34:1-6, 10-12, and read Longacre’s comments, 
you should be able to make a very impressive state- 
ment. 

Ask your class to read before next Sunday the 
lesson in Adult Student and in the Bible the Book 
of Joshua. 


at the end of Deuteronomy, these five books were 
thought to be a natural unit. 

But it seems now that those priests originally 
compiled not five books, but six; not a Pentateuch, 
but a Hexateuch, and that Joshua was originally a 
part of the whole. The priests were not interested 
in writing a biography of Moses, but in explaining 
the existence of Israel in Canaan. The logical stop- 
ping place was therefore not the death of Moses, but 
the entrance of the Hebrews into the Promised Land, 
which is described in Joshua. The story from Gen- 
esis through Joshua was thus a continuous narrative. 
It is easy to see that the first chapter of Joshua con- 
tinues the story from the point it had reached at 
the close of Deuteronomy. Only at a later time did 
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the interest in Moses lead to the closing of the group 
with his death at the end of Deuteronomy, and the 
treatment of Joshua as a separate book, not con- 
nected with the Pentateuch. The first five the Jews 
have always known as their “Law.” One feels while 
reading much of Joshua that since the great leader 
Moses has died, the authors are doing all they can 
to connect Joshua with him, and thus establish 
Joshua in the great tradition. 

God promises to go with Joshua as he had prom- 
ised to go with Moses. The waters of the Jordan 
divide for Joshua as the waters of the Red Sea had 
divided for Moses. The people promise to obey 
Joshua as they had obeyed Moses. Joshua reads the 
law to the people as Moses had done. In dividing 
the land among the people, Joshua kept the promises 
which Moses had made. An angel appears to Joshua 
and tells him to take off his shoes because the place 
was holy ground, as Moses had done at the burning 
bush. Joshua circumcised the people over again, 
for they had not been circumcised in the generation 
since Moses gave the law. All of which meant, in 
larger perspective, that Jehovah God was presiding 
over their destinies now just as he always had. 
Their real leader had always been Jehovah, and 
he was not deserting them now that his. servant 
Moses was gone. 

Ali people tend to idealize the beginnings of their 
national life, and the Israelites, with their genius 
for religion, idealized theirs not so much around 
deeds of human valor, but around the religious sig- 
nificance of it all. Joshua’s military skill is not 
played up nearly so much in these stories as is 
Jehovah’s leadership. It was Jehovah who made 
the Jordan divide and thus made their entry into 
the Promised Land possible. When the people 
crossed, they were preceded by the Ark representing 
the presence of Jehovah, and not by a military 
vanguard. The first great fortress which they met 
was Jericho, a heavily walled city, and our authors 
are at pains to explain that Jehovah overthrew it 
without a blow being struck. Their first battle was 
at Ai, and they lost it, not for military reasons but 
because they had sinned against Jehovah. In the 
distribution of the land, which makes up the dull 
second half of the book, there is no recognition of 
the wants, or the merits, or the military achieve- 
ments of the separate tribes as determining where 
they would settle, but it was all apportioned out as 
Jehovah decreed. 

The idea of the completeness of the conquest has 
grown with time, just as has the emphasis on its 
religious nature. One gets a picture of a well-organ- 
ized people, following their Ark into the land, and 
going systematically from battle to battle until the 
whole land lay in subjection. Then the vanquished 
territory was divided up among the conquerors. 
But probably the invasion was much more gradual 
and less dramatic. The Hebrew nomads pushed 
their way into the relatively rich land, and took it 
where they could. In some sections they drove out 
the inhabitants and settled down to farming, but 
in other sections they were less successful, and got 
at best but a toe hold (Judges 1:21, 27-34). Jeru- 
salem, the future capital, belonged to the Jebusites 
down to the time of David, and one of the frequent 
complaints after the conquest was that the Canaan- 
ite was still in the land. It was more an infiltra- 
tion of population than a conquest by armies, and 





we shall see in later lessons that the influence of 
these Canaanites upon the Hebrews was profound 
and unfortunate. 

In addition to the long story of the capture of 
Jericho, there are two other stories which are of 
special interest to Bible readers. 

One is the story of the sun standing still, which 
has given so much trouble to literal interpreters of 
the Bible. If one insists on interpreting it literally, 
it will naturally give trouble to people who do not 
believe that the sun moves around the earth in the 
first place. But the story should not surprise us 
in a literature where snakes and animals talk, the 
earth is flat and is supported on pillars, and the 
blue sky is stretched out over us like a curtain. 

This story is interpreted as a glorification of 
Joshua, who had the power to achieve such things, 
but possibly its purpose was more nearly to illustrate 
the providence of Jehovah who worked miracles to 
give his people victory. It occurs in connection with 
the story of miraculous hailstones which Jehovah 
cast down for the same purpose. 

The other story, the sin of Achan and the result- 
ing defeat at Ai, is interesting because it illustrates 
a principle which runs through the Old Testament, 
and which is usually called “social solidarity.” 
Jehovah treats the whole social group as a unit, and 
therefore what one does affects the entire group. 
No one else had a part in Achan’s sin, or even knew 
of it. But when he sinned Israel sinned, and there- 
fore all Israel suffered in the battle the next day. 
Similarly, when Jehovah called Abraham, he called 
all his descendants to be his Chosen People. When 
Ishmael left Abraham’s camp, all Ishmaelites became 
wanderers. And according to Paul, when Adam 
sinned all his descendants became sinners. There 
is much in the religion of the Israelites which must 
be understood in the light of this principle. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


In this lesson, as in most of them, there is more 
material than can be covered in one Sunday. This 
means that you will need to plan your lesson care- 
fully in order to cover the materials that you think 
are most important. There are two major elements 
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that should be brought out in this lesson: info 
tion concerning the book itself, such as its app1 
mate time of writing and its relationship to the o 
books of the Old Testament, and second, the con 
of the book. 

I would suggest that you first read the mate 
concerning this lesson by Longacre and Smart. / 
if you have an Abingdon Bible Commentary 
would be helpful to study what it has to say conc 
ing the Book of Joshua. Then turn to your | 
and read the book itself, noting those stories w 
you think should be emphasized in the class sess 
The first half of Joshua will offer the major par 
the content with which the class should be fami 
as most of the latter part is dealing only with 
division of the land among the tribes of Israel. 

PuRPOSE: In this lesson I will seek to help 
members of my class: (1) understand the relat 
ship of the Book of Joshua to the other books w 
have been studied and to know something of 
origin, purpose, and value; and (2) to bec 
familiar with the major events as related in 
book. 

As an introductory statement you may 
“Moses is dead and a new leader has been ch 
to take his place, to guide the Children of Is 
His name is Joshua, and our story today tell 
him and his wisdom and courage as he gives g 
ance to these desert wanderers as they cross 
Jordan and enter into the Land of Promise. Be 
we discuss the stories that have come down t 
concerning Israel’s invasion of Canaan, we 
want to spend a little time talking about the |! 
which carries these stories and which is calle: 
the name of the hero it portrays, Joshua.” 


I. The Book of Joshua. 

You may want to use the lecture method in 
first part of this lesson rather than to use quest 
and answers. In either case, the informa 
brought out in the questions below should be 
cluded. 

1. What do we usually call the first five b 
of the Old Testament? What is the meaning of 
word, Pentateuch? Why have these books been 
sidered a unit? Do you know that more and r 
we are including with the first five books the s 
book also? What is that book? Instead of a Pe 
teuch then what do we have? 

2. Why do you think the Book of Joshua sh 
be included with the first five? What was the 
pose of the priests who originally compiled t 
six books? Was it not natural for their interes 
be more in how Israel came to be in Canaan ra 
than just giving a biography of Moses? 

8. Is there any similarity between the stor 
Joshua and the story of Moses? What are som 
these? (Included in the answer should be sucl 
cidents as Jehovah dividing the waters of the 
dan as he had the waters of the Red Sea; 
people’s promise to obey Joshua as they had Mc 
Joshua’s reading of the law to the people as M 
did; the angel appearing to Joshua telling hir 
take his shoes off his feet as he stood on 
ground.) How do you account for these similarit 

4. About when was the Book of Joshua writ 
What other book of the Hexateuch was from 
same source? 
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II. The Stories Told in Joshua. 

If your class members have read the Book of 
Joshua, it will make the session more interesting to 
let them participate by answering such questions as 
follow: 

1. How did Joshua become the leader of the 
Children of Israel? When did he assume this leader- 
ship? What was the attitude of the people concern- 
ing his leadership? 

2. Can any of you tell the story of the two men 
who were sent into Canaan to spy out the land? (If 
a member of the class can tell this story, let him 
do so briefly. If not, either you tell the story or 
bring out this incident by asking a few questions 
concerning it.) 

3. How did the Children of Israel cross the Jor- 
dan River? What did Joshua command them to do 
after they had crossed? What was carried over into 
Canaan first? What were some of the events which 
followed the crossing over the Jordan? (Joshua 5.) 

4. How was Jericho taken? What was the mean- 
ing of this story to the Israelites? Does it fit in with 
some other stories we have discussed as an example 
of the Hebrew people’s way of magnifying the im- 
portance of Jehovah? How can we today interpret 
such a story? How were the people of Jericho 
treated? Why were they all killed? Do you think 
this concept of God is in accord with the God re- 
vealed in Jesus? 

5. What happened to the Israelites when they 
fought the battle of Ai? How did it happen that 
they were defeated? What happened to Achan? 
What do you think of this story? What do you think 
of this Hebrew idea that punishment is dealt out to 
many because of the sin of one person? What 
validity is there in such an idea? 

6. According to the story, by what stratagem was 
Ai taken? What happened after their defeat? 

7. Tell the story of the conspiracy of the five 
kings. What explanation do you have for the part 
which tells that the sun and moon stood still? Does 
such an idea fit in with many other of the legends 
we have found relative to Jehovah’s care and pro- 
tection of the Israelites? Does it carry any real 
significance for us today? 

8. What do you think of these descriptions of 
how Israel always won? Is it natural for such suc- 
cess to be attributed to a nation long after the time 
the nation was being formed? Who was the hero of 
all these stories? What was the purpose of them? 


9. What part do you think God does have in 
history? Are we prone today to give all the credit 
to men and too little to God? Which is worse—to 
interpret everything as a result of Jehovah’s actions 
as the Hebrews did, or not to credit him with any 
part in history except incidentally as we do? 

Ask your class to read the Book of Judges before 
next Sunday. They will find help if they also read 
the materials in Adult Student. 


THE man of culture finds the whole past relevant; 
the bourgeois and the barbarian find relevant only 
what has some pressing connection with their ap- 
petites—-From Ideas Have Consequences, by 
Richard M. Weaver; 1948; The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Used by permission. 
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Dec. 19: THE BOOK OF JUDGES: 
HISTORICAL CONTENTS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The Book of Joshua gives the impression of a 
well-drilled and disciplined people conquering the 
various tribes which inhabited the land, and then 
dividing it among themselves in an orderly fashion. 
But the picture in Judges is somewhat different. 
We have the farmers dwelling on the land, but none 
too securely. There is no leader, and no central 
organization, no army, no capital or central city, 
and very little cooperation. Joshua had no successor, 
and the days of the kings were still far in the future. 
The people were simply there, holding on by what- 
ever means they could. 


The one fact which underlies all the stories of 
the Judges is that the land flowing with milk and 
honey was attractive to other peoples just as it had 
been to them, and other peoples were constantly 
trying to take it from them by force just as they had 
taken it from the Canaanites. Once at least those 
Canaanites who had been driven up into the north 
country tried to force their way back. Once the 
Midianites from over east of the Jordan pushed 
these Hebrew farmers up into the hills while they 
stole the crops which their own arid soil would not 
produce. Most serious of all was the invasion of the 
Philistines from down to the southwest, whose 
armies at one time overran Canaan crushing all 
Hebrew resistance. 


Just because there was no organization and no 
centralized leadership, each recurring crisis pro- 
duced its own leader, as crises are apt to do. His 
ability and his urge to do something in time of 
desperate need constituted his call from God. And 
in each case, the man whom circumstances had thus 
pushed into a position of leadership continued to 
be the head man in his community (though not in 
all Israel) in civil affairs for the rest of his life, 
after the military crisis had passed. 

These were the men who were, rather unfor- 
tunately, called “Judges.”” They were not judges in 
our sense, nor did they occupy any fixed and definable 
office. When they died, they left no vacancy to be 
filled, and no need was felt for another “Judge” 
until another time of need produced another leader, 
probably in some other section of the country. The 
stories of the Judges are thus quite independent 
of each other. There is no continuous account. Dif- 
ferent crises developed in different ways, and the 
circumstances under which the leader was called 
forth were just as different. Each story closes when 
the crisis has been met. There is no attempt to 
describe the experiences of the people in intervals 
between. We are merely told that over and over 
God sent leaders to save his people. . 

Another natural feature in such a situation was 
that the entire people were never pictured as acting 
together. As well might we expect frontiersmen in 
Montana to help farmers in southern Texas drive 
out invaders from beyond the Rio Grande. There 
was no organization to make such cooperation pos- 





sible, and we may well imagine that farmers in 
southern Canaan might not even have heard of an 
outbreak in the north until long after it was over. 
In Deborah’s famous song (chapter 5) she severely 
denounces the tribes which did not come to the aid 
of her movement, but the tribes in the extreme 
south, Judah and Simeon, she does not even mention. 
Could it be that she did not know of them? 


Probably the best known of these stories of the 
Judges are those of Deborah, of Gideon, and of 
Samson, though the book contains many others. 


The Deborah story gives us the famous poem in 
chapter 5, which is one of the oldest writings in our 
Bible. It is paralleled by a prose account of the 
same events in chapter 4, and the two accounts differ 
in details just as two different accounts of the same 
events are expected to differ. In this story of the 
defeat of the Canaanites, one notices: (1) the un- 
expected leadership of Deborah, a woman, in mili- 
tary affairs; the fact referred to above, that only 
some of the tribes responded, those most directly 
affected; (3) that this defense of their lands is 
represented as a religious war, the people coming 
to the help of the Lord rather than “for home and 
fireside”; (4) the imaginative cruelty with which 
the mother of Sisera is left waiting for her son’s 
return (5:28-30). 


The Gideon story is concerned with the Midianite 
invasion from east of the Jordan. It is interesting 
for its use of angels, which are not at all common 
in the. Old Testament, and for its emphasis on 
Jehovah’s part in the final salvation by the reduc- 
tion of the army to three hundred unarmed men. 
Possibly the most interesting part of this story from 
the viewpoint of history is that Gideon’s son, prob- 
ably because of his father’s prominence, tried to 
make himself king after his father’s death, and 
thus to establish a monarchy, but after a few early 
military successes, his movement collapsed with his 
death (Judges 8:29—9:57). The inauguration of 
the kingdom was still many years in the future. 


The Philistine menace was much more serious 
than any of those which preceded it, and it outlasted 
the period of the Judges. Samson undertook to 
deal with the Philistines, and some of the Samson 
stories are so colorful that they have been taken 
up into the music and literature of modern times. 
But historically, Samson had neither the moral 
character, the patriotism, nor the power to cope with 
the Philistines, and his story ends in failure. They 
made greater and greater inroads upon the territory 
of the Hebrews until the days of King Saul and 
King David. In fact, the increasing threat of 
Philistine subjugation seems to have been largely 
responsible for the organization of the people under 
a king. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


There will be two lessons dealing with the Book 
of Judges. The study this Sunday will be concerned 
primarily with the content of this book, and next 
Sunday we will deal with the religious purpose. It 
would be wise, therefore, for you to read the ma- 
terial concerning both lessons found in Adult Stu- 
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dent and ADULT TEACHER. Also, of course, yo 
read the Book of Judges. 

The lesson for this Sunday deals with the st 
of Deborah, Gideon, and Samson, all of which 
be more or less familiar to the class. You may 
to tell these stories to the class, but if you do 
should spend much time in preparation. They 
stories that have color, action, and interest, 
your relating of them should catch all of this. 
may, on the other hand, want to ask different 1 
bers of the class to tell these or other stories f 
in Judges. They should be asked in advance 
careful preparation by them should be expe 
A third way of presenting the lesson is by u 
the question-and-answer method. This forn 
presentation will be followed in this plan, sinc: 
me to tell the story would be a simple repetiti 
what is done better in the Book of Judges it 


PURPOSE: The members of the class should re« 
from this lesson an understanding of some of 
stories told in Judges. These stories, of col 
must be understood by the class in relation to t 
historical setting. 

The introduction to this lesson should inc 
information concerning the Book of Judges and 
a general statement concerning its contents. § 
a statement might be as follows: “Last Sunda: 
we studied the Book of Joshua we followed the C 
dren of Israel out of the wilderness across 
Jordan and into the Land of Canaan, their Prom 
Land, under the leadership of Moses’ succes 
Joshua. The story as told in that book indicates 
organized people systematically conquering Can 
and then carefully dividing the country among th 
selves. As we turn to the Book of Judges today, 
get a different view; for here these nomads of 
desert are seeking to settle down as farmers v 
no central organization, no leader, no army, 
capital city, and little cooperation among tri 
except in times of attack from without. Other ; 
ples were seeking to possess or repossess this la 
and most of the stories coming to us in this b 
are concerned with the heroes who arose in times 
emergency to lead the Hebrew tribes. These her 
were called Judges, although they were not jud 


in the sense we use that term now. We will discu: 


three of these stories today.” 

I. The Song of Deborah. 

1. In our day when we think of a woman milit: 
leader we think immediately of Joan of Arc, but 
ancient Hebrews had a woman as their leader 
war. Who was she? What were the conditi 
among the Israelites when she arose to become 1 


Dec. 26: THE BOOK OF JUDGI 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


As we read the stories of the Hebrews’ conqu« 
of Canaan and of their relations with the Canaanit 
and other neighboring peoples, we almost inevita! 
think of the Hebrews as representing a higher c 
ture and civilization, and of the neighbors wi 
whom they dealt as more primitive. Unconscious 
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leader? What part does Jehovah play in the battle? 

2. What is the story of Jael and Sisera? What 
do you think of this ancient poem? How do you 
explain the brutality and cruelty expressed in it? 
Did you know that this is one of the oldest bits of 
literature found in the Old Testament? Why do you 
imagine it was preserved? 


II. The Story of Gideon. 


1. Who were the enemies of Gideon’s people? 
What was the condition at the opening of the story? 
What was Gideon doing and where was he? What 
was unusual about threshing wheat in the wine- 
press? 

2. How was Gideon called to leadership? What 
was his answer? What was his position in his 
family? How was he convinced that Jehovah wanted 
him to give leadership? 

3. How did Gideon choose his army? How did he 
decide who should go on with him? Why? What 
was his battle plan? Why? What was the result of 
the battle? 

4. What position did Gideon have among the 
people after his victories? Was a kingship estab- 
lished at this time? 


III. The Story of Samson. 


The story of Samson has so much interest and 
so much drama in it that it has found a place in 
literature, drama, and music. This story well told 
might be more effective than merely asking ques- 
tions about it. You may want to ask members of 
the class to report on some of the literature and 
music based on this famed story. If you use ques- 
tions, some of the following may be helpful: 

1. Who were the enemies against whom Samson 
fought? Did he completely subdue them so that they 
never again bothered the Israelites? ; 

2. What were the physical characteristics. of 
Samson? Would you say that he was a great man? 
Would you consider him a wise man? 

3. What were the riddles told by him? What 
was the purpose of them? The results? 

4. Tell the events in Samson’s life that led up 
to his experience with Delilah. Why did Delilah 
try to trap Samson? How did Samson avoid the 
trap? How was he tricked into divulging his secret? 
What happened to Samson after his betrayal? 
What was his final deed? 

5. What do you think of this story? Of what 
significance is it for us? 

For next Sunday, urge the class to read the lesson 
in Adult Student and to look back over the Book of 
Judges in the light of this information. 


: RELIGIOUS PURPOSE 


we take over the pattern of modern missions, in 
which more advanced peoples have been making 
some contributions to the more primitive civiliza- 
tions. After all, were not the Hebrews God’s Chosen 
People? And were not the others “heathen”? 

But the facts were almost exactly the opposite of 
this. The Hebrews who came swarming into Canaan 
were nomadic sheepherders. Out in the wilderness 
they had lived a simple, primitive kind of life. 
Following their flocks from pasturage to pasturage, 
they had no fixed homes, but lived in tents. Their 
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few simple wants were satisfied by the flocks which 
they tended: food and cloth for their clothes and 
their tents. As they had no fixed homes, so they did 
not practice agriculture, and knew nothing of the 
planting of crops or vineyards or fruit trees. 

On the other hand, the Canaanites among whom 
they settled must have seemed very advanced in all 
the arts of civilization. They knew how to build 
houses, and to plant grain, and to build walled cities 
for protection. They could plant vineyards and 
orchards, for they had time to wait for their fruit- 
age. 

The result was inevitable. The Hebrews in 
Canaan began to learn from the Canaanites. They 
learned how to become farmers instead of nomads, 
and the whole complexion of their civilization was 
changed. This meant advance for the Hebrews in 
many ways. But it also introduced dangers— 
dangers which continued to hound them through all 
the centuries of their national life. The two chief 
dangers were to racial distinctiveness and to re- 
ligion, and these dangers made the historians lament 
that “the Canaanite was still in the land.” 

When peoples thus settled down side by side, in- 
termarriage was inevitable. Later laws were passed 
against it, but there were no such laws now. And 
under such circumstances intermarriage, if it should 
become sufficiently widespread, would mean the dis- 
appearance of everything Hebraic. Their future 
destiny depended upon their feeling themselves 
“a peculiar people,” bound to their God in covenant 
relationship and therefore under obligation to keep 
themselves distinct from the world around them. 

The danger to the religion of the Hebrews was 
even more serious. For those people, religion was 
not one interest in life, but was involved in all life. 
Whenever the Hebrews took over any custom from 
the Canaanites, they took over religion with it. 
When grain was planted, there must be certain sacri- 
fices if it was to grow. The Canaanites said so, and 
they knew how to grow grain. After the harvest, 
certain thank offerings must be made. The founda- 
tion of a house must be laid with certain cult prac- 
tices, while other practices accompanied marriages, 
the birth of the baby, and all other important events. 
It was thus not long before the Hebrews were taking 
over all the features of the local Baal worship, 
though they still called the name of their God 
Jehovah. And this was specially disastrous because 
Baal worship included some forms of immorality 
which thus entered Israel, and which for centuries 
it seemed impossible to eradicate. This process of 
fusion between the two cultures is summed up in 
Judges 3:5-6: “So the Israelites settled among the 
Canaanites ...; they married their daughters, and 
their own daughters they married to their sons, and 
they served their gods.’” 

’ This problem of religion and culture gives us the 
best insight into the meaning of the Book of Judges, 
We usually think of this book and of the half dozen 
books which follow it in our Bible as books of his- 
tory, but the Jews are more accurate in calling them 
books of prophecy. They are not attempts to write 
the history of a people, but to use history for its 
religious meanings, and that is why they are 
included in the Bible. 

1J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible, An American 


nee. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago 
ress. 


As the author looks at the history of his people, 
the one clue to it is religion, and he makes it fall, 
somewhat inaccurately, into a religious pattern. 
The people drift away from Jehovah and forget him: 
he allows enemies to come in and despoil them; 
they turn to him for help: he raises up a Judge to 
save them: as long as the Judge lives they are at 
peace (and, we may assume, continue to serve 
Jehovah). 

From such experiences, summarized best in 
Judges 2:6—3:6, we deduce the principle that when 
the people serve their God they prosper, and when 
they forsake him they fall upon disaster. And this 
theme underlies the telling of the later history, fol- 
lowing the period of the Judges, as well. After the 
kingship was established, the different kings were 
judged by the later historians largely in terms of 
their attitudes toward religion. Some did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, and Israel 
prospered. Others made Israel to sin, and Israel 
suffered. 

Thus these ancient writers, looking back along 
the path which their nation had traveled, developed 
what we would call a philosophy of history. They 
never heard of the phrase. In fact, they do not 
use the word “history” for the past just as biblical 
writers never use the word “nature” for the phys- 
ical world around us. They are not interested in 
such abstractions. To them history, like nature, is 
the continuing activity of a personal God. Just as 
the heavens declared the glory of God, so the 
experiences of Israel declared the glory of God. 
History was a process which was still in develop- 
ment, the activity of a God who has never ceased 
acting. 

History, therefore, had meaning. It was not 
merely a series of events on a flat surface, past in- 
cidents to be remembered. Such it usually was to 
the Greeks. But to the Jew, history was going some- 
where. It had an objective because God was direct- 
ing it. These writers tremendously oversimplified 
their thesis, but they have started thoughts which 
we will never give up. 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lessons for several Sundays have been deal- 
ing primarily with the stories concerning the Chil- 
dren of Israel. That was the approach we followed 
in studying the Book of Judges last Sunday. This 
Sunday’s lesson differs from these others in that it 
primarily is seeking to interpret the purpose of 
the writers of the Book of Judges and why they told 
the stories as they did. As we study this we will 
find that the writers are expressing a philosophy 
of history which they held and not just telling 
interesting stories of the past. If the latter had 
been true, this book would not have become a part 
of the Bible. 

Because it is an interpretation and not just a 
factual presentation, this lesson likely will be more 
difficult for the teacher to prepare and for the stu- 
dents to understand than have been those which 
were primarily concerned with the telling of stories. 

In preparation I would suggest you read the ma- 
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terials by Longacre and Smart several times. 1 
turn to the Book of Judges and reread it continu 
asking yourself: ‘“‘Why was this story include 
this book? What were the compilers of this | 
trying to say through the use of it?” If you wi 
this, you will find this to be a most interes 
study. 

PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson succes 
if I can lead the class members to think through 
stories of the Book of Judges and decide for tt 
selves what the writers were trying to say thro 
these stories (their philosophy of history); an 
the class members will each evaluate this phil 
phy of history in the light of later concepts 
God and events in history. 


To introduce this lesson a statement such as 
lows might be used: “Last Sunday we discus 
some of the hero stories found in the Book of Jud 
We considered among the heroes who led aga 
enemy tribes Deborah, Gideon, and Samson. T« 
we are going to spend some more time talking al 
this book and see if we can discover the pur} 
that the writers had in mind. Why did they 
these stories? What was their purpose in addit 
to a natural interest in the traditions of their ra 
Before we turn to that question, however, let 
consider what was happening to the Hebrew pec 
in the land of Canaan.” 


I. Changes in Israel’s Life and Thought. 


1. Were the Children of Israel a highly civili 
people when they came into Canaan? What | 
their mode of living before this? What type hor 
did they have? How did they make a living? 


2. What type people were the Canaanites? H 
did they make a living? How advanced was tI 
civilization? 

3. What happened to the mode of living and « 
toms of the Israelites when they settled among 
Canaanites? What did they learn from the peo 
of Canaan? Was there intermarriage? What \ 
the result upon the worship of Jehovah when 
Israelites and Canaanites intermarried? What \ 
the result of the Israelites taking on the custo 
and concepts of their neighbors? 


4. Did the Children of Israel stop worshipi 
Jehovah? What did they do in relation to th 
new gods? Were the results of this worship 
more than one god to last for a long time? W 
and in what way? 


5. How did the Hebrews later combat interm 
riage and the worship of other gods? How did th 
religious laws against such actions affect the rac 
Is it still affected by them? How? 


II. The Writers Seek to Explain the Past. 

This group of questions should lead the class 
see what was the philosophy of history of the writ« 
and why it was formulated. Also it might be help 


to evaluate this philosophy in the light of lat 


revelations of God and his way with man. 

1. What do you think was the primary purp< 
of the writers of Judges? Was it to relate fa: 
of history or was it something more? What m 
were they trying to do? Were they primarily h 
torians or religious interpreters? 

2. Longacre says that the writers were c 
cerned with the fact that it had taken their ancest« 
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so long to possess the land of Canaan and sought to 
explain it in this book. Do you agree with him? 
How did these Deuteronomistic writers explain the 
fact that the land which Jehovah had promised was 
not easily nor quickly won? Did they consider it 
Jehovah’s fault or man’s fault? Why? 

3. How were the defeats explained? 
the victories explained? 


4. What then would you say was the philosophy 
of history (the reason things happened as they did) 
which this book upholds? What do you think of 
this idea? Do you think that people or nations pros- 
per if they follow God? Why do you think not? 
(or so?) How does the crucifixion of Jesus and the 
suffering and material defeat of good persons fit into 
this concept? 


5. To what extent, if any, would you consider this 
philosophy of history correct? In what ways in- 
correct? Do we find it expressed anywhere else in 
the Old Testament? Where? Do some of us still 
hold to it today? What is the result? What contri- 
bution was made to the world’s thinking by this 
early Hebrew philosophy? 


III. The Religion of Judges. 


1. Considering these descriptions of this long, 
cruel, bloody struggle which is found in Judges, 
would you describe it as a religious book? Why? 
In what way? 


2. What place in this book and by these people 
is given to Jehovah? How important was he to 
them? How important was he to their nation? 


3. What do you think of this Hebrew mixing of 
religion and patriotism? Should there be a mixing 
of the two? To what degree and in what way? 


4. What part do you think God plays in the life 
of a nation? What part does he play in the events 
of history? 


5. What is your philosophy of history? 


You should inform the class that next Sunday you 
are beginning a new unit of study in the life of the 
Hebrew people, and you will see these various tribes 
of Israel brought together into a unified kingdom 
under David. Next Sunday the study will be con- 
cerned with the forerunner of the kingdom, Sam- 
uel. Ask the class to read the materials in Adult 
Student and the First Book of Samuel. 


How were 
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Setting the Balance Right 


THE idea of the Divine wrath has become strange 
to our time. We have rejected a religion which 
seemed to make God a furious tyrant, an individual 
with passions and desires who committed arbitrary 
acts. This is not what the wrath of God means. It 
means the inescapable and unavoidable reaction 
against every distortion of the law of life, and above 
all against human pride and arrogance. That re- 
action, through which man is thrown back into his 
limits, is not a passionate act of punishment or 
vengeance on the part of God. It is the re-establish- 
ment of the balance between God and man, which 
is disturbed by man’s elevation against God.—From 
The Shaking of the Foundations, by Paul Tillich; 
1948; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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Dec. 5: HISTORY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


Professor of New Testament, 
Southern Methodist University 


The story of the first hundred years of the Chris- 
tian movement is found in the New Testament, 
though that story is far from complete. Few of the 
New Testament writers had any conception of his- 
tory or thought of themselves as historians. They 
were writing not to chronicle events, but to share 
an experience. Thus the gospel writers were seek- 
ing not to set forth the life of Jesus in biographical 
or historical form, but to depict him in such a way 
that people would love him and want to follow him. 
Likewise, the other New Testament writers were 
aiming not at a historical presentation of the Man 
of Galilee, but to show that the spiritual principles 
for which he had lived and died offered the only effec- 
tive solution to the problems which then confronted 
the world. There is, of course, no such thing as 
pure history when history is conceived as an objec- 
tive record of events; for in the very recording of 
an event, the writer records his interpretation also. 
But the interpretation of an event is often as val- 
uable as the event itself; for the event was the chal- 
lenge, and the interpretation is the record of the 
response. 

The only book in the New Testament which really 
claims to be history is the Acts of the Apostles. This 
book is the second in a two-volume work which deals 
first with “all that Jesus began to do and teach,” and 
then with the rise and spread of the Christian move- 
ment. This is the first attempt, so far as we know, 
to write the history of Christianity. It covers only 
the first thirty or thirty-five years of the movement, 
closing with the Roman imprisonment of Paul. 
Obviously the events recorded were written down 
long after they had occurred by someone who had 
many more facts at his disposal than he has shared 
with his readers. The first twenty years of Chris- 
tianity are sketched fragmentarily. 

Among the author’s purposes the following may 
be listed: (1) To show that Christianity continues 
and magnifies the emphasis on inclusiveness found 
in the ministry of Jesus, and (2) to show how the 
Christian movement, which began as a little group 
of ordinary, undistinguished men, was sustained 
and guided by the Holy Spirit until it made its way 
to Rome, the center of the world. The expansion of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome may be likened 
to the widening circles on a pond which has been 
disturbed at the center; a careful reading of the 
book discloses how the gospel is extended by succes- 
sive stages from Jerusalem (1:1-6:7), to Judea and 
Samaria (6:8-9:31), to Syria (9:32-12:24), to Asia 
Minor (12:25-16:5), to Macedonia and Achaia 
(16:6-19:20), and finally to Rome (19:21-28:31). 

Today we have a few curtain-liftings which enable 
us to see the gospel in its movement. The selections 
begin by showing Jesus, who had bidden the dis- 
ciples wait in Jerusalem until they were endowed 
with the Holy Spirit (Luke 24:49), further empha- 


sizing the promise of the Spirit (Acts 1:8) which 
when fulfilled (2:4f) will equip them to be his wit- 
nesses. The message which these witnesses proclaim 
is the Resurrection. This doctrine was violently op- 
posed by certain groups of Jews, both because it 
emphasized the Messiahship of Jesus, and because it 
laid at their door the guilt of his death. It is small 
wonder therefore that the disciples were arrested 
and placed in custody; yet many people believed and 
great numbers were added to the church (4:1-4). 
The faithful discharge of one task is the warrant 
for a larger responsibility ; and so in its regular wor- 
ship the church is impressed with the need of mis- 
sionaries and immediately commissions Barnabas 
and Saul (13:2-3). Again the curtain is lifted, and 
we see the gospel moving into another continent 
(16:9-10). At last we see Paul, having completed 
his work of evangelizing the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean region, risking his life to preserve 
the unity of the Christian movement by taking the 
offering gathered in his several congregations back 
to the mother church in Jerusalem; there he is 
seized, imprisoned, tried, and on his own appeal sent 
to the highest tribunal in Rome (28:16). The cur- 
tain in Acts drops and leaves us in ignorance as to 
Paul’s fate, though a good tradition states that he 
perished under Nero. 

Here is historical literature of the highest im- 
portance for us, for it tells how our religion took its 
rise, through what hazards it has come, how it has 
been divinely sustained, and what victories it has 
won. And best of all, it challenges us, as we take the 
history a little further, to the exercise of the same 
courage and consecration manifested by those who 
have brought it thus far. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What is history? 
A. Recording events 
B. Interpreting events 


II. The Acts of the Apostles as history 
A. Its period 
B. Its purposes 


III. The relation of New Testament history to 
present-day Christianity 
A. Common problems 
B. A vital faith for today 


You will want the lesson today to help adults see 
some of the purposes and values of history, to evalu- 
ate the purpose and interpretation of the author of 
Acts, and to evaluate their own Christianity in light 
of this historical perspective. 

Begin the session by recalling that this whole 
quarter is devoted to a study of the various types of 
literature found in the Bible. Recall, too, that we 
studied history in the Old Testament. Today we are 
to look at history in the New Testament. Explain 
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that men are curious about why things are the 

they are, that they want to know what has happe 
in the past as explanation of what is happening 1 
and what may be expected to happen in the fut) 
For this reason they try to reconstruct the pz 
they write history. Bring out the point made 
Davis that in all history the recorder of the eve 
must necessarily interpret those events as wéll 
he is able to see them. Usually the recorder is 
the direct observer, and even if he were, he cc 
still not avoid putting his own interpretation u 
the events he observed. Explain that in all B 
history the various authors are trying to trace 
dealings of God with men. In every case the aut 
interprets God’s dealing with man in the light of 
own experience. 

Say that in the New Testament we have only 
book that can be classified as history—Acts. Div 
the class into groups to read and report on the | 
sages in the Scripture. Six divisions might 
used: (1) Acts 1:8; 2:1-4; 4:1-4; (2) 8:4-17, 
(3) 11:1-18; (4) 18:1-8; 14:26-27; (5) 16:1- 
(6) 28:16, 30-31. Allow five or six minutes to r 
the assignments and the comments in the pu; 
material. When everyone has finished, say that 
reports on these passages will give some high lig 
in the history as told in Acts. Then have each gr: 
report on the passages they read, adding comme 
from the pupils’ material or from their own obse1 
tions. You can add comments from the “Bibl 
Background.” 

Continue the discussion period with such qi 
tions as: What period does the history in the B 
of Acts cover? What seem to be the chief inter« 
of the writer of the Book of Acts? Where did 
get his information? When was it written? H 
does the book differ from one that a present-day / 
torian might write if he were to deal with the sa 
period? Try to make the class members think of 
author as a person with a very definite purpose 
mind. 

By the time Luke set about to write the history 
the time, practically all of the persons who had li’ 
and worked with Jesus were dead. The stories 
what Jesus had done and how the Church had star 
and spread through Asia Minor and to Rome w 
largely preserved by word of mouth, although th 
were some written documents. Luke, who was 
educated and literary man, could see, along w 
other early Christians, that unless some of th 
things were gathered into some sort of rather cx 
plete document, many of them would soon be f 
gotten. New Christians, who knew nothing ab 
the beginning of the movement, needed to be taug 
(See “Important History,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

Note two purposes of the author as pointed out 
the “Biblical Background,” namely, (1) to show 
inclusiveness of Christianity and (2) to indic 
the expansion of Christianity. One of the thi 
Luke seems to try to do in both the Gospel and A 
is to show the unity of Christianity. He gives lit 
attention to the conflict between Jews and Gentil! 
the quarrel between Paul and Peter recorded 
Galatians 2:11-14, and the like. Mention the r« 
tion to the Roman government. He was proba 
also interested in showing the Romans that Chi 
tianity was not revolutionary. He emphasizes t} 
Paul was a Roman and that the opposition ca 
from the ranks of the Jews. One of his purpos 


then, may be said to be to show that there is no 
ground for criticism of the Christians in their rela- 
tion to Rome. Luke also wanted people to know 
something about the background of the Christian 
movement, so that they would become interested in 
it and become a part of it. 

In what way do the events of the period repre- 
sented in the Book of Acts affect us today? Let the 
students mention the significance of the passages 
read for the development of Christianity and for 
Christians today. Let each group who reported on 
a passage point out its significance. Consider, for 
instance, the spread of Christianity throughout the 
world, what has been accomplished, and what yet 
remains to be done (Acts 1:8); the significance of 
the Holy Spirit in the development of Christianity 
and in our lives (Acts 2:1-4) ; holding Christian con- 
victions even when it means being imprisoned for 
them—Europe during the war will give vital illus- 
trations here (Acts 4:1-4) ; Christianity doing away 
with superstition and magic (Acts 8:4-17, 25); 
willingness to accept new ideas (Acts 11:1-18); 
variety of persons who are Christians (Acts 13:1- 
3); Christianity for all peoples (Acts 14:26-27) ; 
developing young leadership (Acts 16:1-10); the 
wide influence of Paul (Acts 28:16, 30-31). You will 
not have time to discuss all these subjects at any 
length. List them on the board as they are mentioned 
and allow students to make brief observations about 
them. 

What was the dynamic that led these early Chris- 
tians to take their religion so seriously and to give 
it such enthusiastic and devoted support? Is this 
the dynamic of our Christianity today? What in- 
fluences work against that sort of faith in our world 
today? Note what Cox says in “The Expansion of 
Christianity.” Spend the remainder of the hour 
discussing how a vital faith can operate in our day 
and what lessons we can learn from the early 
Christians. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Gilbert S. Cox 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Waterloo, Iowa 


The rapid and dynamic expansion of the new 
faith into “all nations” is one of the most remark- 
able chapters in history. The newness of faith, the 
difficulties of travel and communication, the fanati- 
cal opposition of the Jewish leaders, the contrast 
in pagan life, all make the story more amazing. In 
spite of all of this geographical expansion, the most 
significant expansion was the penetration of the 
ideals and values of the Christian religion. Nothing 
less than the power of God could have substituted 
the equality of all men in a society divided by the 
slave and the free, or the sanctity of each life in an 
age when the weak and exploited had no human 
rights, or the ethic of a sacrificial love in a civiliza- 
tion based upon brute force. This penetration was 
not fast enough to prevent the collapse of that proud 
but pagan society. It was of sufficient strength, 
however, to furnish the basis for the rebuilding of 
our present Western Civilization. : 

The very serious question raised by this lesson is, 
has our geographical and institutional expansion ex- 
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tended faster than the dynamic faith in the values 
of Christianity have penetrated our modern life? 
How many church members are committed to the 
equality of all men in the sight of God? How many 
Christians believe and practice the love of God and 
the love of our neighbor as the rule of God, the 
objective framework in which we are to find peace 
and justice, that this is the nature of the moral 
order? 


Dec. 12: LETTERS IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


The practice of letter writing is probably as old 
as written language. It is a means of triumph over 
separation. Though a letter may sometimes be 
employed to express criticism or ill will, and may 
occasionally degenerate into a cowardly instrument, 
its real purpose is to express friendship or to build 
up mutual interests. A letter is a poor substitute 
for conversation, for it gives only half the con- 
versation. Written correspondence therefore lacks 
that interplay of thought that enlivens conversation. 
Moreover, it lacks the freedom of conversation. But 
while a letter is a poor substitute for verbal inter- 
course, it is nevertheless a substitute, and in proper 
hands may become a powerful instrument. 

Letters as instruments for conveying spiritual 
truth may roughly be classified as follows: (1) The 
personal letter. This is private correspondence, 
never meant for publication. In it the writer speaks 
in the most intimate way and with perfect freedom. 
But for this very reason the personal letter is often 
very difficult to interpret; for things which to the 
correspondents need no explanation may be puzzling 
to outsiders. The nearest approach to this type of 
letter in the New Testament is the Epistle to Phile- 
mon. (2) The letter from an individual to a group. 
Letters of this type are usually called forth by some 
particular issue which eoncerns both the writer and 
the group. Such letters are therefore directed to a 
particular situation, though they might contain spir- 
itual principles applicable to other and similar 
groups and might profitably be shared with them 
(Colossians 4:16). Something of the warmth of per- 
sonal correspondence is naturally lacking in letters 
of this kind. In the Old Testament, this type of cor- 
respondence may be seen in the letter of Jeremiah to 
the exiles in Babylon (Jeremiah 29). In the New 
Testament it is illustrated in the genuine letters of 
Paul. (3) The formal letter. Writings of this type, 
better called “epistles,” usually come from unknown 
authors. They are less concerned with immediate 
situations, are addressed to Christendom in general, 
or are directed to specific ecclesiastical groups offer- 
ing guidance in their particular work. Since writ- 
ings of this sort are usually designed for publication, 
the intimate note gives way to the formal, and they 
take on the nature of homilies or tracts—such as 
the General or Catholic Epistles and the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

The letters of a particular writer have a value 
when gathered together and published as a group 
which they do not have when taken separately. When 
Paul’s letters were published as a collection, prob- 
ably toward the end of the first century, epistolary 





literature became a sort of standard that deeply in- 
fluenced the later writings of the New Testament. 

The letter to the Philippians may be taken as an 
example of the second class of letters mentioned 
above. A letter from an individual to a group. The 
church at Philippi was the first church established 
in Europe, and the account of its founding may be 
read in Acts 16. This group was intimately bound 
to Paul, and the warm relation endured to the end 
of the Apostie’s life; this is attested by the fact that 
the Philippian church is the only congregation he 
ever permitted to minister to his physical needs 
(Philippians 4:15-16). This letter was written prob- 
ably toward the close of his career and the occasion 
of its writing was another gift from his friends at a 
time when he was in prison. There is an under- 
current of thankfulness and joy that pervades the 
letter; he speaks of his deep affection for them 
(1:3f), of his yearning for them (1:8), of his 
prayer for them (1:9-11). But it is more than a 
letter of thanksgiving; it is also a message of spirit- 
ual guidance. Like all the early churches, the church 
at Philippi had its problems. There was an outward 
danger presented by the Judaizers (3:2f) ; but there 
was a subtle danger within, that is, contentment 
with present gain. It is to this that Paul first ad- 
dresses himself, mingling exhortation with thanks- 
giving. It is always in season to magnify the divine 
initiative, God’s persisting love and unremitting 
activity (1:6). 

Under the limitations imposed by his imprison- 
ment Paul had learned to discipline his thought life, 
and had found true peace therein. In a final word 
he shares his experience with his readers, exhorting 
them to a like discipline (4:8-9); for, he intimates, 
what gets a man’s thinking will in the end get the 
man. ; 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Letters in the New Testament 


A. Their nature and purpose 
B. Three examples 
1. Paul to Philippi 
2. Pastoral 
3. I John 
II. Letters of Christians 
A. Personal 
B. Influencing public affairs 


You will want this lesson to help adults under- - 
stand better the nature of letters in the New Testa- 
ment and to make their own letter writing more 
Christian. 

Begin as does Seifert (Adult Student) by com- 
menting upon the thrill of receiving a letter, particu- 
larly one with personal meaning. Mention also the 
introduction to the “Biblical Background.” Note 
that we are to study the form of literature found 
in the New Testament represented in letters. Let 
students take their Bibles and see how many books 
of the New Testament are in the form of letters. 
They will find twenty-one that are called letters in 
the titles. Other books contain letters. Why do 
you suppose there are so many letters in the New 
Testament? This seemed to be a popular way in 
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_are written? 


which to keep records. Paul, busy with his w 
probably wrote no books except those letters t 
churches. Others followed his example. 

In what ways do letters give us more insight 
the actual conditions of the early Christians 
would more formal books? Discuss the advant 
of seeing the particular situations that a 
through the letters written to deal with them, 
more personal nature of the letter, and other ad 
tages the class members may mention. 

Turn next to the Scripture for today. Ex; 
that we can read and consider only a few sar 
of the letter writing of the New Testament. ‘ 
represent three types of letters found there. Di 
the group into four divisions to read and re 
on the complete Scripture lesson: (1) Philipp 
1; (2) 4; (3) I Timothy 3; (4) I John 2:1-11. 

Discuss something of the nature and purpos 
each passage before reporting on its content. 
pupils’ material gives good background material, 
also the “Biblical Background.” Be sure that 
letter is clearly distinguished as to occasion, 
pose, authorship, and possible date. 

Ask these questions about each of the letters 
sidered: What kind of person wrote this let 
Remember that scholars are generally agreed 
Paul did not write this part of this letter to Tim: 
It represents a type of church government that 
not developed until later, and the language is 
erally agreed not to be Pauline. To what kin 
persons was he writing? Each of the Scrip 
passages for today gives some insight into the 
of persons in the churches to which the letters \ 
written. In what respects were they like Christ 
today? Who were Euodia and Syntyche? Ho 
you suppose they felt when this letter was rea 
the Church? In what kind of situation was 
of these letters written? Discuss each separa 
noting the occasion for the writing. Do not fo 
that Christianity was a very new movement at 
time, that the churches were small and surrou1 
by non-Christians. They were troubled, too 
theological differences, especially those address« 
I John. A letter from a respected leader w 
mean much to them. 

After considering the nature, purposes, and ¢ 
sions of each of the letters in the lesson, turn 
consideration of Christian letter writing t 
“The Lesson for Us” (Adult Student) gives sé\ 
valuable suggestions here. 

Consider first the personal letter. How can 
personal letters be more Christian? What can 
sonal letters do to help the persons to whom 
Let some of the class members 
have had the experience of going into a str: 
community tell how much letters from home 
dear old friends meant to them. Particularly w 
this be true of one who had faced some hostile si 
tion or great discouragement. If there are 
service men or women in your class, they will be 
to give instances where letters meant much to t 
personally. Then ask, How can we write le 
that will mean more? To whom can we write? 
there persons in your own group who need let 
of encouragement, of good wishes, of condol« 
that individuals in your class could write? Per 
in hospitals or forced to be away from home 
various reasons are always glad to get letters. T 
is one woman in one community who devotes n 
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of her spare time to writing letters to persons whom 
she knows need a personal word. She tells bits of 
news, sends along interesting items—poetry, stories, 
recipes, directions for handcraft, whatever the per- 
son to whom she is writing is interested. 

The Christmas season is a good time to put into 
practice some of our good resolutions about letter 
writing. And after Christmas is also a good time, 
if they do not get written in the Christmas rush. 

What should be the subjects discussed in a good 
Christian letter? Can we share experiences and in- 
sights, strengthen love and Christian fellowship and 
avoid being trivial and boring? Of course letters 
usually will not be sermons, but they may impart 
much of the truth. What subjects of that sort can 
you discuss in your own letters? Perhaps some of 
the members can give instances where letters have 
helped them straighten out perplexing problems or 
have led them to make Christian decisions. 

How can we influence public affairs with our let- 
ters? You might ask how many of the members 
are in the habit of writing to their representatives 
in Congress and the state legislature. What subjects 
did you write about? Do you think it does any good? 
Most legislators are influenced by letters, particu- 
larly if they come in large numbers. What important 
issues are being considered now that deserve our 
letter writing? What should we say in our letters? 

Summarize the discussion, being sure to mention 
the significance of our own letter writing. 


‘ 


PROBLEMS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
By Gilbert S. Cox 


The parts of the New Testament known as the 
Epistles were letters written to the churches. They 
gave encouragement, warnings, counsel, explaining 
the meaning of the Christian religion, defending 
the faith, exhorting to greater devotion, setting up 
standards of Christian conduct for leaders and 
people, expressing gratitude for the bonds of love 
and deeds of helpfulness. The reason we read them 
now is because many of the problems with which 
they deal, and the elements of the Christian faith, 
are of continuous significance and concern. 

Paul warned of the divisions in the early church. 
Someone has rightly called the divisiveness of our 
modern churches the “scandal of Christianity.” 
Most of us are more aware of this than ever as we 
face a chaotic and divided world. No one knows 
how we can bridge these chasms. It may eventually 
be organic union, federal union, federation, or some 
other step. It is a must. The divisions within our 
denominations are also a scandal when they result 
in bitterness, bickering, recrimination. Real love 
of God would be a guarantee of our love of those 
who differed from us. 

We still need, as did the Philippians, to fight “side 
by side like one man for the faith of the gospel.” 
This is a day of contending faiths; the faith of race, 
of nationalism, of Americanism, of social and eco- 
nomic orders. The Christian faith is concerned with 
all of them, but transcends any of them. Our great 
contribution to the kingdom of God in our day is to 
raise the level of men’s views to include all the needs 
of all men, bread, friendliness, service, and sacrifice 
for the common good, and devotion and loyalty to 


a Christlike God. 
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“The Nativity”—a creche at the Cathedral of St. John in Lafayette, La. (Louis Tager from Ewing Galloway) 


Dec. 19: GOOD NEWS 
IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


All books of the Bible were written with a re- 
ligious purpose. The news value of the events 
recorded lay not in the immediacy of the reporting; 
for the reporting in most instances was done only 
after a long lapse of time. The value lay in the 
spiritual significance with which the event was in- 
vested, in the new spiritual insight which it evoked. 
The prophets, for example, announced nothing new 
except the fact that God is present and at work in 
the world, and with him we all have to deal. Be- 
cause this is so easily forgotten, it always comes as 
news. 

When we turn to the New Testament, we really 
find the literature of good news. The word “gospel,” 
whether used, as in the letters of Paul, to denote the 
content of the Christian preaching, or as later in 
reference to the four books which give a brief set- 
ting forth of the ministry of Jesus, carries the sig- 
nificance of good news. But more particularly, it is 
the Christmas story that brings “glad tidings.” 
The coming of Jesus into the world was interpreted 
by the early Christians, on the basis of certain Old 
Testament passages, as an intervention of God for 
the redemption of his people. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, Jesus’ birth was looked upon as “good news 
from God,” and his ministry, composed of both his 
deeds and his message, together with the application 
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of his principles to later situations, was referred to 
as the gospel, or “good news about Jesus.” 

The story of the Incarnation is omitted from the 
Gospel of Mark. When Jesus first appears on the 
scene, he is a mature man, almost ready to take up 
his ministry. Why Mark should have failed to men- 
tion the birth can only be conjectured. Possibly it 
was because his primary interest lay in the activity 
of Jesus; or perhaps it was because the genealogical 
interest had not as yet become so pronounced. 

The Gospel of John substitutes the idea of the pre- 
existence for the story of the birth. This may be 
explained by the fact that this, the latest of the 
Gospels, was written for readers who were predom- 
inantly Gentile, and by the further fact that the 
author’s aim was to enhance the glory of Jesus which 
he does by minimizing the human element. 

It is only in Matthew and Luke that the story of 
the miraculous birth is found. Both stories have 
the same purpose—to show that in Jesus God’s 
redemption is nigh. But the stories are so different 
on the whole that they must have been derived from 
different sources. Though the two accounts have 
the same general intent, each author is ruled by a 
specific purpose. Matthew wants to show that 
Christianity is the full-flowering of Judaism, that 
Jesus’ coming was the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy. Luke’s aim is to emphasize the univer- 
sality of this redemption; this may be seen in the 
Lucan genealogy (3:23-38), as well as in the 
heavenly announcement to the shepherds (2:10). 

The Scripture passage, Luke 2:1-14, presents dif- 
ficulties, both historical and textual. In verses 1-5, 
in which the author seeks to date the birth of Jesus, 
questions might be raised as to the date of the gov- 
ernorship of Quirinius, and of his right to impose 
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a census on another land which was at least s 
independent. The textual problem is found in v 
14. It has not been decided whether the pas 
should read “peace, good will toward men” a 
the Authorized Version, or “peace among me 
whom he is well pleased” as in the Revised Ver: 
But, apart from the difficulties, this is a passag 
surpassing beauty, celebrating the greatest ex 
ence known to man. 

In addition to the idea which rules the pass 
viz., the fact of a fresh and vital manifestatio 
God’s love, several other spiritual truths may 
listed : 


(1) If the journey of Joseph and Mary in 


nection with the census was the event which brough 


about the Saviour’s birth at Bethlehem, and if i 
incided with one of the set festivals at Jerusa 
it can well be understood why “there was no r 
for them in the inn.” But this is something r 
than a historical statement; it is really a sumn 
of the life of Jesus (comparable to that foun 
John 1:10-11). It is often the fate of goodness 1 
rejected and to find its triumph only in defeat 

(2) That the announcement of Jesus’ birth 
made known first to simple folk like the sheph 
suggests that the eyes of faith may be better + 
the keenness of the intellect for the apprehen 
of spiritual] truth; 

(3) That the good news of the Saviour’s con 
was for “all the people” emphasizes the univers: 
of salvation. As Peter would express it: “Tru 
perceive that God shows no partiality, but in e) 
nation any one who fears him and does what is r 
is acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34-35) ; 


(4) The peace heralded by the divine birth 
not a physical peace, “a peace from war on |! 
and from piracy on the sea,” but “peace from 
sion, from sorrow, from envy.” But as individ 
have and cherish this inward peace, and only t 
the hope of outward peace grows strong. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The joy of the Christmas season 


II. Good news in the Bible 
A. Mark—Jesus, the wonderful Saviour 
B. Matthew—Jesus, the Davidic Messiah 
C. Luke—Jesus, humanity’s friend 
D. John—Jesus, the eternal Christ 


III. The Christmas message for everyone — 


You will want this lesson to remind men 
women that the true significance of Christmas 
in the good news of the gospel, to see how w 
spread and many-sided the good news is, and to 
terpret the good news in practical ways for liv 

Begin by noting something of the characte: 
the Christmas season—its rush and bustle, its « 
mercialism, its worry. Many persons are consta 
pushed by feelings of duty to get all the last mir 
things done; many are concerned by the finar 
strain, wondering how much they ought to spen 
Aunt Mary and what the boss is expecting, 
whether there will be a Christmas bonus. 

Yet in spite of all these distractions, ther 
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beneath them a sense of something else, a joy that 
makes the worries and the bustle a sort of happy 
thing, in spite of its confusion. Even in the jostling, 
there is a kind of good will that spreads itself 
through the crowd. The spirit is infectious. It 
spreads among the crowds to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. This is one season of the year when 
all denominations find a common interest, and even 
the non-Christians are caught in the spell. 

After an introduction including some such senti- 
ments as the above, recall that we are studying 
various types of literature in the Bible and that 
today we take up that part called good news. 

Explain that in the Scripture lesson we have ex- 
cerpts from all four of the Gospels, each telling the 
good news in its own way. Just as our interpreta- 
tions of Jesus are many and varied today, so even 
in the first century, Christians were interested in 
different sides of Jesus’ character, different inter- 
pretations of his significance. They gave different 
emphases to their messages. 

Divide the class into four groups to report on the 
Scripture, one group for each Gospel. Consider each 
Gospel separately. Discuss each before hearing the 
report on the next one. Because Mark is the earliest 
and a source for some of the others, it may be con- 
sidered first. After the report on the passages from 
Mark, ask, What was Mark most interested in point- 
ing out about Jesus? It is difficult to answer this 
question on the basis of only eleven verses, but the 
“Lesson Notes” will help. Mark is concerned to 
show Jesus as the divine Saviour, the wonder-work- 
ing Son of God. Notice the concise literary style and 
the quick movement of this Gospel. If you have 
time to go on and consider the entire first chapter, 
the class will get a feeling of Mark’s interest in the 
deeds of Jesus—wonderful, unusual deeds, the acts 
of the Son of God. 

Turn next to Matthew. The lesson here includes 
one of the beautiful tales of the nativity of Jesus. 
What was Matthew’s greatest interest in Jesus? 
Here again, it is difficult to generalize on only one 
story, and that not a part of the main body of the 
book. However, the emphasis is there. The pupils’ 
material will help here, also. Matthew is interested 
in Jesus as the fulfillment of the Jewish law and 
prophecy. Jesus is the descendant of David, He is 
the royal and powerful Messiah. Notice in the lesson 
for today the references to prophecy that is fulfilled 
in Jesus. The story of the wise men is typical of 
Matthew; a king of the Jews should appropriately be 
honored by men who were rich and wise. There are 
no shepherds in Matthew. Matthew is also interested 
in the church, but there are no references in this 
lesson to point this out. Two places where this is 
apparent are 16:18 and 28:19-20. 

Next have the group report on Luke. What was 
the principal interest of Luke? Here again we’ 
cannot make final judgment on one story, but we 
can see how this one story verifies what the scholars 
tell us about Luke. Luke is interested in Jesus as 
a kindly, human figure, the friend of the poor, the 
sinners, the weak, and the women. Luke pointed 
out how Jesus did kindly and good deeds and how 
he united people. The stable and the shepherds fit 
into Luke’s emphasis. He would be interested in 
preserving that story. The angels’ song of “on 
earth peace among men” is typical of the human in- 
terest of Luke. 
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Turn next to the report on the selection from John. 
What was the principal interest of the writer of this 
Gospel? This interest is obvious in the first chapter. 
The Fourth Gospel is theological interpretation of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. He portrays Jesus 
as the Divine Logos, pre-existent and eternal. He 
is not interested in the human birth, because Jesus 
existed before that; neither is he interested in the 
baptism because the spirit of God was in his very 
existence and did not need to appear at any par- 
ticular time. His emphasis is on the divine nature 
of Jesus, the Christ. 

Observe that all of these writers were proclaiming 
the same good news, each in his own way and with 
his own particular emphasis. That has been the 
genius of Christianity—that every person in every 
age has been able to take that good news and make 
it a part of his own experience. He emphasizes the 
things that mean most to him. 

Then ask, What does this good news mean to us? 
Why are we joyful this Christmas? What are we 
doing to proclaim hope and good news in the name of 
Christ? What more ought we be doing? Let this 
discussion become as practical as possible. If it re- 
sults in no more than a resolution to remember a 
sick member with a Christmas card, let the class 
members suggest and carry out some gesture to ex- 
press the good will of the Christmas message. 


GOOD NEWS FOR TIMES LIKE THESE 
By Gilbert S. Cox 


We turn to these stories of the birth of Jesus 
every year because there is something in them rele- 
vant and heartening for all times and all ages. Jesus 
was born of a despised race, among an oppressed 
people, and in tne humble home of a carpenter. His 
name was to be Immanuel, meaning “God with us.” 


There are proportionately more poor persons in 
the world today, in all probability, than ever before 
in history. There are more persons living under the 
occupation of some other power, under the condi- 
tions of constant threat of civil war or the fear of 
being overrun by other powers. The mood of weari- 
ness and discouragement is everywhere in the world. 
Great masses of people live as if there were no God. 
The good news that God is with the humble, the 
meek, the faithful; that he is on the side of those 
who trust him in the dark; that out of these suffer- 
ings he may again raise up a Saviour for his people, 
or many, who by sympathy and experience, may lead 
us into a new day. All this news, if really believed, 
could change the world. Such faith is not mere 
wishful thinking; history proves that it is true. 

If we could believe that the life, the light of the 
personality of Jesus is the word of God made flesh, 
it would be great news to a world trying to find a 
way to peace and meaningful living. Most of the 
things this generation has tried to possess have 
turned out to be deceitful and unsatisfying. Jesus 
revealed the permanent and enduring means, the 
values and the ends of life. He gave the “power 
to become the Sons of God.” 
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Partner of the Local Church 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4] 


insure to any congregation the return of its mem- 
bers to active service in the local church. It can 
and does in a very fine way continue and enlarge 
the spiritual development begun in the church 
school and, in its numerous and varied activities, 
it offers the student many opportunities of personal 
Christian service. For this reason, the Methodist 
Student Movement is a valuable partner of the local 
church, capable of rendering great service, not only 
in training its members while in college, but in 
helping the Church maintain its contacts with them 
as well. 

One of the most effective means of keeping the 
college student related to his home church is through 
an impressive observance in his local congregation 
of the annual Student Recognition Day. Both the 
Methodist Student Movement and the local church 
have a stake in this observance. 

Observed each year during the college Christmas 
vacation, Student Recognition Day is designed to 
give each college student a renewed sense of belong- 
ing to his or her home church through active par- 
ticipation in its worship services. If local churches 
will use this day to assure their college students that 
they are truly being missed and that upon their 
return there will be a place of mature responsibility 
awaiting them, the chances are good if they return 
to the home community to live that they will be 
more than glad to continue to worship and serve in 
the church. 

December 26 is Student Recognition Day in The 
Methodist Church this year. Students might be 
asked to prepare the opening program for this 
day. A special program is available. It may be 
obtained from the Department of Student Work, 
Division of Educational Institutions, Methodist 
Board of Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 
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Dec. 26: APOCALYPTIC LITER 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis . 


Apocalyptic literature is always the produ 
tension. It is the expression of faith in extr 
It is written by people who stand in close or pec 
relationship with God, who therefore feel that 
are deserving of the divine protection but wh 
a matter of fact, do not experience that prote: 
This conflict between faith and experience se 
the strain which gives rise to this type of litera 
Most apocalyptic writings come from the p 
between 175 B.C. and A.D. 100. This was a p 
of peculiar strain both for Jews and for Christ 

The main purpose of this type of literature 
to inspire oppressed people to believe that, despi 
appearances to the contrary, God is still in cl 
of affairs and that righteousness must ultim 
prevail. But since these writings come from po! 
situations, pronouncements such as this could « 
be interpreted as seditious. It was necessary t 
fore for the writer to conceal his message fron 
ruling political powers, who, in vengeance, mig! 
augurate a program of wholesale persecution ; 
concealment was done usually by the symbolic u 
numerology and of weird and fantastic fig 
Those of course for whom the message was wr 
would have the key of understanding. They v 
be assured of the imminent destruction of the 
secuting powers, and at the same time hea 
urgent call to continued loyalty. 


The Book of Daniel is the best example of : 
alyptic literature in the Old Testament. This 
comes from a period of oppression on the pa 
the Jewish people at the hands of the Syr 
Around 168 B.C. a Syrian King, Antic 
Epiphanes, practiced such excess brutality o1 
Jews that they took up arms and for nearly a 
dred years fought a desultory war in which 
gained a few years of freedom. It was at th 
ginning of this movement that some unknown w 
thought to stabilize his people, who under pres 
would be in danger of forsaking their religion. 
main message was this: Hold on to your fait 
matter what the cost! 


The Book of Revelation comes from exactly 
same kind of situation, except now it is the C 
tians who are suffering and the Romans who 
persecuting. In the oppression through whicl 
church went toward the close of the first cen 
martyrdom was perhaps not uncommon (2 
Christians of uncertain stamina were no d 
tempted to compromise their faith, and it w: 
save this situation that this writer called on | 
to endure, promising divine intervention. 

In dealing with this conflict between the R« 
Empire and the Christian church, the autho: 
votes the greater part of his space to a portray 
God’s anger against the empire and the veng« 
he will wreak upon it; this is seen in the t 
series of woes which culminate in the utter des 
tion of Rome (Revelation 5-19). But in the last 
chapters of the book he pictures the joyous re 
of the faithful. If his message is to have valu: 
those in distress the reward must be experience 
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them, and not held out as some distant dream. Thus 
the point of the message is the nearness of the inter- 
vention; what is to happen is to happen soon (1:1). 

The reward of the righteous is portrayed in 21:1-7 
in terms of a habitation, which is no doubt set in 
contrast to the abode of the wicked (20:15). The 
New Jerusalem, which is the dwelling place pre- 
pared by God for his saints, is let down out of 
heaven; it is obviously the counterpart of the earthly 
Jerusalem which has become defiled and is no longer 
a fit place for the saints to dwell. The description 
of the city in vivid imagery was designed to stim- 
ulate the imagination and stir the emotions. It is 
the language of poetic symbols. What the author 
wants to show is that it is a place of light and love 
and happiness and joy which would appeal only to 
those with deep spiritual longings, and where every 
spiritual longing will be satisfied (21:6). The Holy 
City is described as “‘a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” Whatever else the author meant to empha- 
size by this symbolic language, he undoubtedly had 
in mind the intimate relation between God and his 
people (21:3). 

The joyous reward of the faithful is further 
described in 22:1-5. The city which symbolizes the 
society of the redeemed is depicted as a park through 
which runs a crystal-clear river. Having its source 
as it does in the throne of God and the Lamb, the 
stream suggests the power of continuing creation 
and of redemption. 

The Book of Revelation represents the conviction 
of the early church that a faith centered around the 
life of Jesus Christ cannot end in defeat. It is the 
note of triumph on which apocalyptic literature 
always ends that makes it, despite its fantastic 
features, of enduring significance. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The nature of apocalyptic literature 

A. Characteristics always found 
B. Characteristics often found 

II. Some examples of apocalyptic literature 
A. Daniel 
B. Revelation 

III. Our hope 
A. Why apocalyptic religion flourishes today 
B. The true Christian faith 


You will want this lesson to help adults see more 
clearly what apocalyptic literature is, how its basic 
philosophy differs from the main stream of Christian 
faith, and what its value is. 

Begin by noting that the final lesson on types of 
literature in the Bible concerns a type that is much 
misunderstood and which creates much difficulty and 
many strange beliefs. If your class is relatively un- 
familiar with the nature of apocalyptic literature, 
explain it to them. List the main characteristics 
on the board. This outline might be used: 


Apocalyptic literature 
I. Characteristics always found 
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A. Concerned with last things 
B. Dualism 

1. Two forces 

2. Two ages; two worlds 
II. Characteristics often, but not always found 
A. Visions 
B. Use of a pen name 
C. Many complex elements 


Explain that there are two characteristics always 
found in apocalyptic literature: (1) it is concerned 
with last things; (2) it is dualistic. Apocalyptic 
literature is always concerned with last things. It 
is literature that deals with the end, the finis, that 
which we popularly call the end of the world. How- 
ever, it is not the final end; it is also concerned with 
life after death, existence in a new world. Apocalyp- 
tic literature is always dualistic. That means that 
it sees in reality two forces, one good, one evil. 
Each is trying to overcome the other. There are 
two ages, two worlds. The present age and the 
present world are essentially evil; they are domi- 
nated by the evil power, whatever name we give it 
—Satan, the devil, or simply Evil. But in the future, 
the near future, these evil forces, this evil age, this 
evil world, will be overthrown by the Good. There 
will then be a good age in a good world. The future 
good world will be ruled by God; God will be im- 
manent there, dwelling among the faithful. 

The other characteristics mentioned are not an 
essential part of the pattern of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, although they are frequently found. The 
messages are often carried through visionary ex- 
periences. These occur in both Daniel and Revela- 
tion in telling of the vision, the persons who read 
it will understand the meaning, while those who are 
not initiated will not. The writings are often done 
under a pen name, as is Daniel, rather than under 
the real name of the author. Many complex elements 
are often introduced—Christ in the Christian 
apocalypses, anti-Christ, angels, demons, and vari- 
ous symbolic figures. 

Allow the class members to ask questions or to 
discuss these various characteristics. In what kind 
of times would literature like this be produced? 
In view of the fact that it regards the present world 
as evil, it is easy to see that it would flourish in 
times when the situation was very bad. It is an 
attempt to answer the ever-present problem of evil— 
why does God permit evil, why do the righteous 
suffer? 

With these characteristics briefly but clearly be- 
fore the class, turn to the reading of the Scripture. 
There are four chapters in the lesson. The class 
may be divided into four sections to read and report 
on each. Then take up the chapters, one by one, 
and have the persons reporting point out these 
characteristics that we have discussed. The pupils’ 
materials give information about the meaning of the 
various symbols. Naturally the meaning had to be 
significant to the people for whom these books were 
written. They would understand what the symbols 
meant because they understood what was going on. 

After the class has seen clearly what the Scrip- 
ture means, ask, How do you account for the fact 
that there is much apocalyptic religion in the world 
today? In what way is our situation today like that 
of the Jews at the time Daniel was written and 
the Christians at the time of Revelation? Many 








persons today feel that the situation we face is hope- 
less. Man seems to have become so powerful that 
he is at the point of destroying himself. There seems. 
to be no way out, except to throw himself upon the 
mercy of God and depend upon God to save him out 
of the situation. The world seems so evil that many 
men do not see how God can be in it. 

What is the basis for our hope? What is man’s 
responsibility in this time of danger? What does it 
mean to trust in God? Certain social changes are 
bound to result from this unsettled period in which 
we live. Our culture and our civilization will be 
changed, if not destroyed. Does that mean that God 
has failed? Many men have been shortsighted in 
their view of God. They have felt that God was 
tied up in the present social order and in the present 
system of things. They cannot see how values can 
go on for men if certain of our present social 
values should be destroyed. They feel that Nazism 
and Communism are evils that are taking the world 
away from the forces of democracy and freedom. 

These are serious times. Many persons have lost 
much, including their lives; many more are in 
danger of a like fate. What is there to sustain 
those who are faced by this danger? Try to make 
the class members come to grips with the question 
of their own faith. God has guided men through 
crises before this one; civilizations have fallen; 
calamities have come. But God’s purpose has held 
and men have found that the true values were not 
destroyed. It is so with us. 


SEEING THE TRIUMPH FROM AFAR 
By Gilbert S. Cox 


Our fathers sang with great vigor and confidence, 
“They see the triumph from afar, by faith they 
bring it nigh.” Our generation has lost much of its 
assurance that God is the beginning and the end. 
New “beasts” seem to have taken possession of our 
life and society. They seem to be stronger and 
more insolent than we could have imagined. The 
external evidence seems to point to the impotence 
of righteousness, justice, and mercy. All apocalyptic 
literature was written to hearten and sustain cour- 
age and faith in the ultimate triumph of the faithful. 
Its strange (to us, but not to the persons of the day) 
symbols, references, descriptions were not the signs 
and guides of some future time, much less of our 
day, but the poetic and dramatic way of bringing 
hope and endurance to hard-pressed Christians. 

Shall we cease our fight for a world order of 
justice and peace because of the seeming weakness 
of the United Nations and the covert or overt threat 
of war? Can we be Christians and still believe that 
there is left only the way of military power? Shall 
we give up the idea of the struggle for a decent and 
democratic society because of the stupidity and 
betrayals of politicians? Shall we desert the peo- 
ple’s fight for some reasonable measure of security 
and opportunity because we have not yet been able 
to curb the greed and power of great financial and 
industrial monopolies? Shall we ignore the Chris- 
tian imperative of maintaining our intelligence, our 
integrity, our motive of service, our purity of pur- 
pose because it is so difficult in our day? 

To all of this the Book of Revelation says, No. 
“He shall reign for ever and ever.” 
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PT IND Beas isc essahaescaseecsacsousceosneeee N- 
Rall, Harris eat Sie ahae eeu euabasbeseusmaseener Au-4 
Rippy, MM Suns Gab uuuewneieosasn nape neneenn 5-8 
Rowlingson, Donald : ee J-20, 3-24, J-27, 3-30, 

F-16, F-19, F-23, F-26, F-29, M-20, M-23, M-26, 

M-29, A-18, A-22, A-26, A-30, My-19, My-2l, 

My-24, My-28, My- 30, Jn-20, Jn-24, Jn-27, IJn- a 
ie SSS ee ay er A-7 
BR ae ee ere J-18, S-5 

EMMONNIOD.-. .55Ssknndkacsspunuase 5-9, A-9, Jn-19, JI-4 

New Settings for Old Rag’ Leta whiee F-18, F-21, 

F-25, F-28, F-31, M-22, M-25 
A Teaching Plan............ A-19, A-23, A-27, 
A-30, N-24, N-27, N-29, N-3! 
What Would rr. ) Se ee O-3cv, N-3cv, D-II 
DENY, ARRUIET ES a5 cnkniasbbicsonte sss seune es sexounaue® N-3 
Shroyer, Montgomery Dian susscacsienoaasaeaen J-1, A-5 
Swart, WA... , 0-8, O-11, 0-13, O-16, N-4, 

: wy, N-10, "Ne 13, D-14, D-16, D-19, D-20 
SS ROY cick caus savandsweusie seuss see sanenanowe F-3 
OS ee eee een 5-6 
SRIEORTIND, UMNO, | Fiviisiinescosieneseicsiss-oncesnnnees 0-1 
Stowe, McFerrin...... o- a 0-10, 0-12, O-15, 

0-17, N-5, N-8, N-t1, N-15, D-15, D-17, D-19, D-2l 
OIE NTOUNE , oscid aden eushensecksoseseseesssue J1-18 
WARE, TTI, Sia oo oo aiske cn waco eoaee cou eeseescene A-1@ 
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SEE LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS, PAGES 5-10 


The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from Some Facts About Alaska, pub- 
lished by the Editorial Departments of the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of The Methodist 
Church.—EDITOR. 


The very nominal price of $7,200,000 which the 
United States paid to Russia for Alaska (1867) 
has been returned many times over in gold, furs, 
and fish. Not all bleak and frozen, there are large 
forests and much agricultural land, and agriculture 
is developing rapidly. The tourist trade is also 
growing. Important to the expansion of Alaskan 
industries, the development of the territory, and 
the defense of the United States is the new Alcan 
Highway, built during the war. This highway (1,- 
671 miles) runs from Fairbanks to Dawson Creek, 
Canada. 

While Alaska is more than twelve times as large 
as the state of New York, and more than twice as 
large as Texas, it has approximately 80,000 people. 
Juneau, the capital, is the largest city with 6,000 
people. The population of Alaska is about equally 
divided between whites and natives (Eskimos 


and other Indian peoples, including the Aleuts). 

Separate secondary and elementary schools are 
provided for whites and natives. There are about 
a dozen high schools. The one university, at Fair- 
banks, has schools of mining and agriculture. 

The totem, which represents mystical relationship 
between man and nature, is characteristic of the 
primitive religion of the natives. This religion, 
similar to Indian religions of United States, is 
being replaced by the Christian religion. 

Methodist work was begun on Shumagin Islands in 
1886—nineteen years after the purchase of Alaska. 
The Methodist Church now has twelve churches 
(one of which is federated, and one affiliated), four- 
teen Sunday schools, and twenty-one preaching 
places, with a membership of about 1,000. 

There are three Methodist institutions in Seward: 
Seward General Hospital, Seward Tuberculosis 
Hospital, and Jesse Lee Home and School. The 
other two Methodist institutions in Alaska are in 
Nome: Maynard Columbus Hospital, and Lavinia 
Wallace Young Community Center for Eskimos— 
the outstanding institution of its kind in Alaska. 
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MATERIALS FOR STUDY 
APPEARING IN “THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME” 


JANUARY—Family Life Around 
the World 

To develop an appreciation of 
the interests, problems, and es- 
sential oneness of families who 
live in various countries around 
the world. 
FEBRUARY — Christian Mar- 
riage and Homemaking 

To help parents evaluate their 
attitudes and practices in regard 
to marriage and homemaking 
and to suggest ways of prepar- 
ing children for future Christian 
homemaking. 
MARCH—A Faith to Live By 

To help parents to develop for 
themselves and guide their chil- 
dren in achieving a faith ade- 
quate to meet the demands which 
living today makes upon us, and 
to cultivate and sustain a vital 
Christian fellowship within the 
family. 


* * & 


For full year’s program please 
write for free circular “Study 
Materials for Parents’ Groups.” 

















THE CHRISTIAN HOME is a 64- 
page monthly magazine. Price: 
30¢ a quarter; single copy sent 
to an individual address, $1.50 


a year. 
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‘AL CHURCH there are parents of young children, 
»lescents, young married couples without children, 
sidering marriage. Each group has a special interest 
its program. Each has a special need which the alert 
ver. It will plan its program to serve all of these 
ster to their needs. 


nts’ study groups, meeting on week nights or at 
an opportunity for fellowship and discussion about 
iich parents are most interested. 


> concerned about such problems as: “How May We 
ion in the Home?” “What Is a Christian Home?” 
» Our Marriage a Success?” “What Does a Christian 
are given the opportunity to exchange opinions and 
ems together, many of these persons will find the 
their most perplexing family situations—and they'll 
ic, active workers in their group and in the church. 


Tome magazine is a helpful guidebook and stimu- 
ogram materials for parents’ groups. Besides, it con- 
ries and articles that entertain and inspire, as well 
naterial. It is edited to meet the needs of all parents 
infancy through the teens. The Christian Home is 
Parents’ Magazine. 
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